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THE BROWN LADY. 


—_~o——_ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


_‘‘ I Hap a@ strange dream last night,” said 
old Mr. Holroyd, the moment hé heard Linda 
the next morning. ‘Come over here, and sit 
by me, and hold my hand.” 

Linda obediently did as she was requested. 

_‘' I dreamt very vividly, my dear, and I be- 

lisve the dream was sent for a special purpose, 
and to assist my old blind eyes. Tested to see 
standing at the foot of thie bed my daughter 
Arabella, looking as I saw her last, only sad and 
sober, and not stubborn and defiant, and she 
was holding you by the hand, and you looked 
just as youdo now. At least, as I suppose 
you leok, a handsome girl with regular fea- 
tares, and dark eyes very like Arabella, You 
= a dark staff dress, with a sort of 

cK green velvet waistcoat, and i 
& silver horseshoe brooch.”’ oe cin 

“* That is precisely as I am dressed now!” 
she ejaculated, in amazement. 











[‘* WH’LL HAYE NONE OF YOUR FLIBTATIONS WITH MY HUSBAND! I AM MRS, CAPTAIN DACRES!’’] 


*T am not surprised to hear it!’’ he 
answered. ‘This was no common dream, 
and in it Arabella spoke to me and said, ‘this 
is my child,’ and then she laid her hand on 
you, and then I awoke, I believe you are 
her child, and although certain inquiries must 
be made nothing can alter my belief. Stoop 
down and kiss me, my granddaughter |” 

Linda complied at once, and laid her fresh 
young lips agsinst his yellow, withered cheek. 

At this moment a knock came to the door, 
and Leech entered, saying,“‘Mr. Gordon begged 
leave to come and pay his respects to his 
uncle.” 

Gordon was resolved to put his fate to the 
touch, and win or lose all, He could not bear 
his present maddened frame of mind any 
longer. After a short conversation about 
weather. haniing, &c., during which he noted 
with dismay the excellent recovery his 
uncle had made. He looked as if he were 
likely to keep his word, and live another 
twenty years! 

** Would that girl never go |’ and he glanced 
impatiently at Linda, who sat with her knit- 
ting in the deep window-seat. Yes ! inanswer 
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to @ Summons from Nanny she was going at 
last, and now he must speak. He must flatter 
up the old man, and make the very most of 
his opportunity. 

‘* Uncle,” he said, with a lowering brow, but 
with a soft voice, ‘you are known to be 60 
kind, liberal, and charitable, that I want to 
enlist your sympathies on behalf of a poor 
friend of mine who hasbeen unfortanate—a 
married man, with eleven children, who has 
lost a lot of money.” 

** A friend!" echoed the old man, tartly. 
‘I don’t believe in people who are unfortu- 
nate. They generally bring their troubles on 
themselves |” 

** I quite believe that. You are right, a3 
usual ; but some people are not clever enough 
to cope with rogues and sharpers!’’ 

‘* Has your friend lost much money?” 

‘He hag, I regres to say, lost a great deal!” 

‘* Then drop him, if you will take my ad- 
vice. Nogood in keeping company with a fool. 
He will be wanting to borrow money from you 
next!” 

** He could not well do that, for I'm as poor 
as Job! But my friend came to me in great 
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distress ene day. 
losing money—” 

“How much?” interrupted Mr, Holroyd, 
quickly, “ fifty pounds? ”’ 

“ Oh ! a great deal roore than that!” 

‘“ More than that! Five hundred pounds?” 

‘* More than that!” 

“Then ke must bs a lanatic—a mad. 
man?” 

«“ Anyway, his state cf mind was s0 frantic 
that, to relieve him, I put-my-name to bills 
thinking I was perfectly safe; and—and—heis 
unable to take them up.” 

The deed was done now, the murder ont. 
Gordon looked over at his uncle uneasily.’ How 
would ke take it ? 

“ What an ass you. must be, sir!” he said, 
harshly. “Whatis this you are telling me 
about backing bills 7" 


e had besm crawn into 


“‘ Lknow L have been an idiottosback.any- | 


one’s ‘Willa; but Ishelieved -in wmy: friend's 
honour,:as I would in yeurs; ondailinstihe 
cannot..take them :up the -peralty ‘falls yen 


** Bet: it. fall then!’ .aaid, the: oldman, 
grimly. “It -willwerve:yousas avlessenifor 


** Bathow can the dcbt when Eikave 
no money ?”” he aaited, in a tone of: i 


‘1 snppose youvereJooking:to, me “to uhelp : 
you ?—like father like son. (My) moneyshas 
own. tothe 


not-been saved with ¢are to 
wind as if it-was so much chaff t 


¥ 
“If yowwill help menew, unale, me samp 
never toask you for another penny a g as 


Iiive.” 
**How much is it? fehesaithin answer—‘a 
thousand sig 


“Seven, 
and Gerdon 
but. he dared not saysmaore. 


bi © 
thousand would clearvme,” | Is 
did-notepeak the truth, |: 


‘Seven thogkand pounds! Why; my savings 
would be goneina year! No, nol you ‘have 
done for yourself to-day, Gordon, and you'll 
have reason to remember your friend,» whese 
bills you back, as long as ever you live! Tt's 
a near and dear friend, I faacy-+the friend is 
yourself!’ 

* Bat, uncle, if you will only hear me——” 

“Tl hear nothing! Go, now! ‘The sooner 
you go back to London the better.” 

“Can nothing I could say excuse me?” 

te I-denot wish to hear you speak 
agsin |’ 

* You are unjust ! shamefullyoanjust 1 "said 
Gordon, his long-repressed passion now: break 
ing all:bounds. 


setorted the other. : 
‘And do youereallymean to cut meoff? 
Da-you really mean toiwithdraw legacy 


.to me—thatthirty thousand men-. 
pote Penge Se _ ' 
7" 


ene 1” 
d Go his face distorted with rage. ‘It 


Ne 


‘Mr. Holroyd heardthe suntnin silence, and | ia 


then, after a little while, esid,— 


+ Inmonst get aletter writtemte mptolicitors ‘halbste. 
tovmerrew.” 


Gordon's heart Jeaped:with joy. 
“You may.as-well getomyy 


andwrite it for:me.” — oe en 
‘He did.as desired, and sat-.down -at a: table 


mear his uncle pen in hand. t 


«To Messrs. Hard and Past,” dictated-the 
»blind. man. 


‘Dean Sins —I desire thepresenceofeneot 
youndirm at Carrisbrookewitheutdelays Please 
travel down 2s scon as possible afterwecsiving 
thiay and bring the draftrof my will. Yours 
faithfally, 

“J, Horgorxp.” 


* Btamp it, divect it, and ring -the-bell,.and 
send it to the pest,’said:-the id-man, 

Gordon did as he was ordered, and when 
the letter was despatched he breathed a deep 
sigh of relief. 

A great load was off his mind. The. old 
boy had ‘' parted” far more freely than ho 
had anticipated in his wildest, most sanguine 
moments, 

But he was soon disabuced of his delusion, 
and various rosy dreams that were forming in 
his mind were dispelled. 

‘*Do you know why I huve sent for Hard 
and Fast?’ suddenly inquired.his uncle, 

** No, indeed, sir," he replied, although, in 
his heart, he was convinced that it was 
becanse he had cecided.to grant hia-request. 

‘| Bacause I intend to alter my will, Gordon 
Holroyd!”’ said the old. man, raising his 
voice till it was almost a shout. ‘Because, 
instead of the fifty thousand pounds I have 
left you, I;mean to cut.you off. without, a 
penny !—ay, and .your father too. Not, one 
farthing of my hard-saved money shall pass 
into your spendthrilt. hands! The place I 
can’t help, it’s entailed ; and maybe you’re not 
sosure of that as you think. .But. the per- 
sonalty is at my own. dis » and I can 
leave it to Leech, or Glubb, or to the poor- 
house, if I like. I shall make a new will, 
young man, in favour of someone else—some- 






‘wit's F 
SS. of a-heart.in which the mppermost 
thought was murder! 


CHAPTER XIX. * 


. For two or three days Gordon Hoiroyd went 
slowly brooding about the place like some bird 
of ill-omen, his head bent forward, his hands 
in his pockets, his dress careless. 

He gave up hunting-and dining: out, and 
seemed to have some heavy) matter.-on his 
mind. 

Meanwhile, to his comfort .and surprise, no 
emissary from Hard and Fast had appeared as 
yet at Carrisbrooke, 

Linda’s arm was .better, and though still a 
good deal shaken, she went about ber usnal 
avocations as usual; and, amongst other 
duties, she walked into the village to replace 
the broken bottle of medicine smashed:in® the 
struggle with Soapy Sam, and, you may be 
very sure, that she went carly, in broad day- 
light, and she went by a footpath through the 
fields, so as to escape that horrible stretch of 
road under the desmene wall, 

In the village she met Osptain Dacres. 
Sbe came across him first.at the.post-office, 
and then at the chemist’s, and finally he-volan- 
teered to -escort her home. ‘To :tbis she 


demurred, but he quickly removed herseruples 

estan t 1d Mr. Holroyd. 
‘I was going over to see o Ne 

Ihave not seen him,since I came back. He 

used to be very good to me as ai small boy, 

though latterly there has been a eort of cool- 





ene who will be prudent. 


ness between the families.” 


* Lam the best jadge of-my.own actions!” prisky. 


} Ea8- Lip gy 
a Eedo;xand~you: have-only : pand apeatmral spectacle | 


By this timethey werewalking briskly out 
of the Village, and.through a” series. of*fieldy 
shested in deep snow. 

Phere was mo hunting for Captain Dacres, 
and he found time hanging heavily on his 
hands, or rather, had found it 80. Walking 
beside this lovely. girl, who had saved him from 


fly—to fly only far too fast. : 

' Putting her beauty aside, her toft, simple 
manners, her-innocence, c# and utter 
ignorance of.many.arts known to girls in 
society, was:asmovel to this world-worn young 


moan as itewas=agreeable. His stepmother’s 
pairs: and — iake, “amg Diss Oat fast 
jmanners ; "8, Miss ton’s 
jories, her’ habit of making cyc: 
[walking and. with LindalMa 
g an i y was 
ike coming othe fields onimsnm mer 
orning jBlariog, 


hy 
) Mr. yy d, and his. ilimess. 
i Heibeld, and beoken, is hevm@t?) I'sup. 


ueatiyheheked -him~ to deck at that-useless, j>pose heean’t last much longer ?’*aaid Cap. — 
‘ ‘tain Daeres 













swith bis evil matareyand -to:listen to the }:bim, 





—— t ‘mvach‘T had-bet ut 
-tell-you all.‘ > skeopseseoret?”’ looking 
at him fixedly. 


“Certainly Ican!” returned the young 
man, in rather a sulky tone. 
Of course she was going to téil him all about 


going willingly to barter herself for theusands 
with the blind oldmansin yonder house, made 


‘towards. her. 


‘The whole thing-made him sick ! 


yd was old enough to be my.granidfather. 
and.you were right. He is my. grandfather: 
Perhapa.you will not-leck down mponme s® 
you did a moment ago, when I-telk-you.that ! 
am his ,granddanghter, the only :child 0! 
Arabella Holroyd,iand my name ia mot» May, 
-but Delafosse !” 

“ You.do, me, certainly |’, be ¢x- 
claimed, when he had recovered: his-.amaze- 
ment. ‘ And have you known this:always? 

‘“‘No. Only since Lcame here!” 

*‘ And your grandfather ? ” 





the assassin’s knife, the moments Seemed to A 





the forthcoming nuptials. The notion of thie |7 
beautiful girl standing before him, with her © 
bright colour, sparkling eyes, and heavy coils — 
cf long chesénut<hair; above, all, her youth, © 


him feel a qualm of reyuision and repugnanc j 


And the old man had never even. seen the | 
beauty -he.was.going to purchase! .Hangh! — 


“« Why.do.you look at me like that?” said 
the girl,.impatiently. ‘ You -lookeas:if you © 
ise, me! Yougaid just.nows that Mr. — 
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“He ae it now. 
last three days.” 

«And your Uncle.Isaac?” 

« Ah! Hehas known if always. Known 
it since I was born!” and she proceeded 
hurriedly to relate her early days, the coming 
to Carriabrooke, the letter in the book, his 
own father’s recognition of the necklace, Mr. 
Isaac Holroyd’s confession of her identity.” 

“T gay! What a rascal he muet be! I 
always doubted his sanctimonious face! As 
to Gordon, he is a bad lot. In spite of his 
sir of bonhomie he is an extravagant, 
celfish, dissipated brute, over head and ears 
in debt. He broke my sister’s heart. What 
a sell this discovery of yours will be to them 
—Isaac and his son. Do they know the mine 
you are going to spring on them?” 

“No; [have no mine to spring! I have 
no substantial proof. Nothing beyond my 
face and my necklace, and a little mole on my 
neck,” 

‘And these—though very satisfactory to 
your friends—are worth nothing in a court of 
law!” . , 

“JT know that!” she said, with a sigh; 
‘and all proofs of my parentage are in Uncle 
Isaac’s hands !” 

“ And to give them up would be to give you 
the property, Ithink I see him doingit. He 
would.as,s00n part with his life.” 

“Yes;,and heis determined to get rid of 
me, to,banish me far from Carrisbrooke,” 
gaid Linda. ‘I heard him say so when I was 
behind the sereen ; but I don’t mean to go!” 

“ Your.grandfather has not openly acknow- 
ledged you? I suppose he is waiting for 
proof?’ : 

“ Yos ; for inquiries to be made. He asked 
Uncle. Isaac to make them about the death of 
the child, and where it was buried, and all 
other particulars.” 

“Playing into Isaac's hands—playing his 
game!” said the young man, kicking the 
snow before him.impatiently. 

“Yes! ‘Yousee we are so helpless,.grand- 
father and I! He is blind, and I have no 
experience and no.friends!” 

‘Don’t say that! WhatamJ? I may be 
able to help you, and you may rely on me: to 
do my very best! I will be hard work, I 
know, to outwit that old fox, Isaac—excuse 
my calling. names; but we have right on our 
side, and we can try and win! In the first 
place, you-are cortain that Mr. Holroyd 
believes in you?” 

“ Yes !.certain—positive!" 

“Why are you s0 sure?” he inquired, 
gravely. 

“Well, he has said so most plainly, as 
far as words can-go, and-he is ‘kinder to me, 
and gentler, and he—he—kisses me, or rather 
tella me to kiss him /” 

“ Lucky old beggar ! ” muttered her anditor, 
under bis breath. 

‘And he would not do that, if I was only 
his reader.” 

“Of course not. Now Iam going to begin 
to plot on your behalf, and to give you one or 
two. pieces of advice if L may.” 

“Of course you may !"’ 

“ Firstly, gay nething to your Uncle Isaac 
and Gordon Holroyd at present, but just.go 
cn ag usual, Secondly, get me the address— 
your—the London lodgings where your 
mother lived, the date and all that sort of 
thing ; and, thitdly, and most important, get 
hold of, your mother’s marriage certificate, 
and my Ds your own hands. You don’t 
know when Teaac might get wind of it, and 
take it'into his head to ransack his brother's 
desk. That certificate is most valuable, and it 
was a wonderfal stroke of luck yourfinding 
it, and the letter, If you had set to. work. to 
riage you might have been hunting for it 

Bl’ : 

“Yes, tears true! And here we are. at 
Carrisbroake! ,Sball I.go up and ell Mr. 
Holroyd that, you would like to see him?” 
she eaid, as they entered‘the hall. 

Ste you,please, and, in case he won’i.see 
me, you gef the address and dates you 





He knows it for the 





promised me, and 1’ll set to work in yonr 
interests at once? There’s no time to loge,” 

Oid Mr, Holroyd was dosing, and could not 
then receive 2 visitor ; and as Captain Dacres, 
not severely disappointed, walked back across 
the fields he carried a. promise from his late 
companion that she would bring him the 
necessary notes and dates the following after- 
noon. At first he suggested meeting her at 
the post-office, but on second thoughts he 
suggested coming to fetch them, and said he 
would expect to see her at the old pagoda— 
not by the water, bat the cne in the pine 
woods, where four avenues met. 

“Linda,” said her grandfather, as he 
awoke, after sleeping. through the best part of 
the wintry afternoon, ‘ ‘I feel dull.and queer, 
and not myself at all. I feel as if some- 
thing was going to. happen!” 

* What .can happen?” she asked, with a 
smile, 

“Ah! I cannot:say. -Where were:you all 
the afternoon?” : 

“T was in the village getting your sleeping 
— Captain Dacres walked back with 
me 


“Qh! Didhe! That wasstrange!” 

“Yes, and grandfather, I told him my 
secreb! Iconldnothelpit! I told him who 
L.was!” 

“Bat that you had no proofs, though I 
should not twit you with that! I believe, as 
I believe. in Heaven, that you are Arabella’s 
child! -Whatdid-young Dacres say ?” 

‘*He seemed surprised, and when, I told 
him that all. the proofs of my identity were 
in Uncle Isaac’s keeping, he looked very 
serious. He laughed when he heard that you 
had put Uncle Isaac on the search |! »He does 
not believe in his honesty. He ‘says he will 
help us himself, and that, if I provide dates 

and addresses in London, he wilh set to: work 
sat once.” 

‘Ay! bat why should he'be so interested 
about you—a stranger?" aid the blind ‘man, 
suspiciously. 

“He does not look upon meas a stranger. 
He thinks I savedhislife, One thing he said 
I-was'to secure, atid that is ‘the certificate of 
marriage. Hesaid people mightransack your 
desk and carry it off.” 

‘* He hasa bad opinion of the-world; but so 
they might. Linda, that is well thought of. 
Open the'desk now ; the Key is on & bunch’on 

ithe @ressing-table,;and has a'shamrock handle. 
“Fake'ont' the papers ‘and keep them your¢elf. 
You see how f trust’ you, andcan rely on you 
to takecare of your own rights.”’ 

And Linda lost'no time in seeking the key, 
opening the desk, and transferring the precious 
documents:to her own pocket. She carefully 
transcribed dates and thename of the church, 
&c., on a sheet of paper, put it in an envelope, 
-and had it ready to hand to Captain Daores 

‘the ‘following afterncon; all this with her 
grandfather's sanction. 

Phe next morning, when sho stood beside 
“her grandfather's bed, .he looked grey, 
withered, and ‘shrunken. He had had a bad 
night—he had aged by ten years. 

‘* Linda,” he asked, “you are there. I 
know yourstep. Youhave her voice and her 
“step. Did you hear the bugle last night?” 

“ Bugle | what bugle?” she inquired. in 
bewilderment, 

‘* One that blows. Whenever anyoneof the 
Holroyds.are going todie,” he answered, in a 


solernn voice, 

“No | L heard. nothing.” 

Tt never fails as a warning. I remember 
hearing it for. myfather andymother, and now; 
af not doubt; that. I have beard it for my- 

yt’ ie 

*Phere-are other:Holroyds: in the house !”” 
|.said the.girl, stontly.. ‘* Gordon,.myself, and 
even Uncle Fsaac,,he wouldcount !” 

‘* At first if was a faint blast, a -long.way 
off, .Then.I sat.ap and: listened--you know 
| my meaning. It came nearcr and nearer, and 
finally paased along the terrace under these 
windows, and blew a mighty blast—a summons, 











like the trumpet on the Day of Jn¢cment. Ié 
Was a distinct call to some one!” — 

‘“* Perhaps it was tho wind ?” suggested the 
girl. ‘The wind makes queer noises whistling 
round the corners and down the chimney !” 

‘Wind ! nonsense!” heexclaimed, angrily. 
“TI know that bugle-note above a hurricane. 
Once heard, never forgotten. Tam blind, bnt 
Iam not deaf. I have some of my senses yet, 
though I think my brother end Gordon have a 
notion that I am a doddering oldidint. Time 
will tell, Linda, do you see that parcel? It 
came by hand this morning, not by pest. It’s 
from my lawyers, and is my will. If the 
bugle sounds for me i must leave my affairs 
in order, and I'd turn in my graveif I left that 
will behind me! Takeit at once and throw 
it into the very heart of the fire, and hold 
the poker down upon it till there is nothing 
left of it but ashes.” 

The will took a very long time to barn, 
but at last the thick sheets were consumed— 
nothing but a black illegible mass remained in 
the middle of the grate. 

“T hope you have barnt what I told you, 
and played me no trick this time,” paid the old 
man, very sharply. ‘If you have it will be 
the worse for yourself, and no ove else, You 
will be the sufferer !” 

‘‘T have.done what you bid me,” she 
answered, “ the willis in ashes! ”’ 

‘‘ And you, can you prove your case, are 
now heiress of ail I have, Gordon's fifty 
thousand are gone, gone to smoke! If that 
bugle means me I am oaly sorry for one thing. 
What does a blind, old helpless man want 
with life? I only desire to livato see you in 
ycur right place—to see you acknowledged as 
Linda Holroyd. Youtakemy name, of course 
—not such an outlandish one as your own, 
Delafosse. ‘Ofthediich,’ itmeans, <A nice 
name for any decent girl |” 

“IT hope you may live for many & year, 
grandfather !”’ 

‘¢T don’t belicve I shail; and I had better 
prepare myself for death—myaelf and you, 
Open .that safe of mine in the wall with the 
Chubb key. Have you got.it? Well, take 
out the papers, the bag of sovereigns, and the 
roll of banknotes. Have you got them all, 


rand the diamonds in the two morocco cases ?” 


oye.” 

“Bring them here, and let me feel them, 
and count them.” 

This proceeding he lingered over for a long 
time, testing the sovereigns, holding the notes 
between his finger and thumb, as if loth to 
let. them go. 

‘Take them all away, and carry them off 
to your room and lock themup. Be quick, 
before I may change my mind. I cannot—no, 
I.cannot—bear to part with money!’ and he 
threw himself back on his pillow and gaeped 
painfully. : 

Linda, trained to implicit obedience, 
hastened to lock up all this treasure in her 
wardrobe, and hnrried. back to the old raan’s 
room, and, closing. the door carefally, came 
near and said,— 

‘What-am I to do with the deeds, and 
notes, and money ?”’ 

‘*Keep them. Sew thom. in your dress— 
your petticoats. I feel asif I were gifted with 
second sight to-day, to make up for the loss of 
my eyes; and I.ceem to.sea. into the fature. 
After I. die—yon wiil have a hard time. You 
will have nofriends—no one would believe your 
story. You will bave no situation, no house 
over your head. Now, money doss much. 
Money will help you to your rights, money 


‘will help yon-to friends; and by-and.by you 


will come and live here, and spend, I hope, a 
happier and ‘better life between these walls 
than I have done! You must go to Hard and 
Fast;.give them all your proofs, tell your story. 
Rupers Dacres ased to be a> honest, spirited 
boy. Rupert Dacres will-help you, in as far 
as & young unmarried man dare appear ad 
champion -for.a young unmarried woman. 


There |. there | don't you hear? ‘There is the 


bugle again!’ and he started erect among his 
pillows, and Linda leant her bead on one side, 
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and certainly did hear a faint—faint blast; at 
least, it was faint at firat, then it came nearer 
and nearer, and finally passed under the 
windows, blowing an imperative summons, to 
someone, 

It was as if the bugle was carried by a man 
riding at full speed, and soon it was borne 
away on the night wind, fainter, and fainter, 
and fainter. 

“That’s the bugle!” said the old man. 
«‘ They say an ancestor of ours hanged a bugler 
in the civil wars, and the bugler has haunted 
us thus ever since. He has haunted us for 
more than two hundred years, and he is never 
heard but there is not a death within three 
days. He has come for me now! No, no, 
Linda! You are only wasting your breath. 
What do you know of the legends of the 
family? Of course, he would have come for 
me sooner or later; and, for that matter, the 
bugle will blow for you yourself some day!” 


CHAPTER XxX. 


Lipa felt a good deal embarrassed by her 
two canvas bags of sovereigns and rolls of 
notes, and packets of deeds. 

She took the deeds and sovereigns and 
locked them in her bag, but the notes and 
diamonds she locked in her desk; and hav- 
ing taken this precaution she went down to 
dine with Gordon Holroyd téte-d-téte. 

Gordon was silent and gloomy—he had 
‘been in this condition for nearly three days. 
He had heard of the arrival of the will by 
band that morning, and expected that one of 
the firm of solicitors would follow within the 
next four-and-twenty hours. 

He had no time to lose. His father was 
e@way—that was one good job—and as soon as 
*‘the business ’’ (as he mentally called it) was 
over the better. 

He had another letter in his ket from 
‘his chum in London, that goaded him to 
frenzy—goaded him to the perpetration of any 
deed—ay, were it half-a-dozen murders. His 
mind was like a cyclone—a sterm revolving 
in « circuit without an outlet. His brain was 
maddened with brandy. 

= sat and glowered at Miss May across the 
fable. 

She was thin, she had auburn hair, two 
abominations to him in womankind, He 
liked dark, short, lively little women, with 
red cheeks, and bright black eyes, and an 
abandon of manner that put him at his ease. 

Linda May, his cousin, was an iceberg. 

However, he would soon bundle her out of 
the house, with a month’s wages. Ay, and 
old Leech, who stared when he asked for a 
bottle of brandy up in his own room, and that 
cheeky-looking huesy his daughter, Nan. 

He could not do it to-night; that girl 
opposite was a watch-dog that never left the 
sick-room till late; but to-morrow night she 
‘was going to a penny reading in the village, 
end the coast would be clear. 

Yes, he would wait till to-morrow night! 

The next afternoon Linda was to meet 
Captain Dacres in the pine shrubbery, and 
theand him over the envelope she had prepared 
for him, 

There was no concealment about the tryst. 
She told her grandfather when and where she 
was going, and she told old Leech too, and set 
off. well-wrapped up, about three o'clock. 

The pine shrubbery was a good way off— 
more than half-a-mile from the house—and 
was reached by « maze of leaf-strewn walks. 

Tt was not far from the high road to the 
a a —a rather bare kind of summer- 

couse, with windows all round, and ascended 
by « steep fiight of white steps. 

It had been a ‘‘ tea house,” now it contained 
®@ few old chairs, and a worm-eaten, rickety 
table, the remains of former good times. 

Captain Dacres was first. He had been 
whistling and stamping about the room for 
fully twenty minutes, ere he saw the tall, slim 
figure hurrying towards the rendezvous. 


“T am late I fear. Grandfather won't 
take his beef-tea from anyone but me, and he 
has only just had it.’’ 

‘“* How is he? "’ he asked, politely. 

**He seems better; but he has got a very 
odd idea into his mind. He thinks he is going. 
to die very shortly !" , 

‘** What has put that in his head?” 

“The bugler. I am not—or rather used 
not to be—superstitious,” said Linda, colour- 
ing. “Grandfather says a bugle is heard 
before a death in the family."’ 

** He is not doting, is he?” 

‘* No; he talks as sensible as you doa. He 
gave me the certificate and letters, and in- 
sisted on my taking a quantity of notes— 
nearly ® thousand pounds’ worth—onut of a 
safe, and keeping them. Also two hundred 
sovereigns, and some valuable diamonds, and 
deeds relating to stock and bonds.” 

“ Do you mean to say that you have these 
things now?” 

‘Yes, he made me take them and lock 
them away in my ownroom. He says he sees 
into the future, and that I shall have bad 
times when he is gone.” 

* You don’t believe that he is really going? 
You don't believe in the bugle, do you, or in 
any such rubbish ?’’ 

“ Yes! I must believe in that. I h it 
most distinctly with my own ears—hearinglis 
believing |” 

** T'iltell you what you heard, then. Some 
village boy going along after dark, and keeping 
his courage up to the mark with a penny 
trumpet!” 

At this she shook her head, and he con- 
tinued,— 

“Well now to business. Where are my 
instructions ?'’ 

‘* There!” she replied, laying the envelope 
in hishands. ‘ Itis all I can gather. There 
is my —— certificate—May Delafosse. 
Carious that Miss Mee gave me one of my own 
names. It is very, very good of you to volun- 

teer for this business. You see we cannot 
trust Uncle Igaac; and whatever expense 
there may be, of course we will pay. Grand- 
father desired me to say so.” 

At this moment she was rather startled to 
see a very tall, broad-shouldered woman, pass 
the windows. In another moment, she. was 
coming up the steps. 

She was of massive proportions, and wore 
a black dress, a grey fur tippet and muff, a 
red-and-black bonnet, and a small white veil. 
She looked between thirty-five and forty, and 
had fierce black eyes, pronounced black brows, 
jet black shiny hair, which she wore in a 
* Zalu” fringe. Her face was rouged; but 
her skin was a sodden purple shade, her 
features shapeless and swelled ; her expression 
was anything but pleasing, and Linda shrank 
back from the saligalty of her scowl. 

‘Ay! you may well be afraid to look 
at me!” said this creature, in a high, shrill 
voice. ‘ Pretty doings ! these meetings! I 
tracked him all the way from the village. I 
was bound to see his little game! Well, 
Daores,"’ she said, seating herself as shespcke, 
m4 what have you to say for yourself— 


Linda glanced at him quickly. He stood 
leaning both hands on the table, and looking 
like another man, his eyes fixed half vacantly 
on the stranger, he had a look of sudden age, 
which sometimes comes over a young face in 
moments of terrible emotion. Deep lines 
about the mouth, furrows in the brow, anda 
hard.drawn expression. What sailed him? 

** Who—who is this person?” asked Linda, 
in a low voice. : 

“Who am I?” interrupted the woman, 
with fierce abruptness. “That's a anne 
question. Person, indeed, miss! erson 
yourself! I'll soon let you know who Iam. 
We'll have none of flirtations with my 
husband. I’m Mrs. Captain Dacres. There, 


squared her elbows on the table, 
and glared at Linda with a look of triumph 
and defiance. 











**Dacres, my boy! you don’t seem glad t 
ses your own trae love ten thousand mils 
away ?” 

And she began to sing. She had certainly 
been taking too much of something stronge 
than tea, and she thumped on the oak table, 
and sang ina high falsetto :— 


‘* Oh, she took a trip in a government ship, 
Ten thousand miles away, 
Then blow ye winds and blow, a roaming we 
will go, 
For I’m away to my own true love.” 


Reece 


‘** How did you come here?” interrupted | 


Captain Dacres, in a husky voice. 


“Ah! you thought you had seen the | 


last of me, did not you? But you have made, | 


mistake. You make manya mistake in your 
time.” 

‘‘And your promise?” he demanded, very 
A Pooh her fi tem 

“ Pooh!’ snapping her fingers contemptu. 
ously. ‘ What's “ promise? Promises are 
like pie-crust, made to be broken!" 

“ And supposing I stop your allowance?” 

“If you do I'll go straight to your father 
and claim my rights as daughter of hi: 
‘heir. Tl dress and wear diam: , and drive 
in a carriage with your carroty-headed step. 
mother and her sour-faced sister. I'll be 

in my proper position at last, so stop 
the allowance as soon as you like. Look 
here!” and she emptied a shabby leather 
purse with a clasp, knocked it on the table, 
and turned it inside out. ‘ You see that, do 
you? That's the state of the fuads, go you or 
your father must stump-up. I don’t care 
which ; it’s all one to me.” 

Linda stood looking on in silent horror. 
Such a creature as this was new to ‘her, and 
she d alternately from the stern, white. 
faced, refined-looking husband to this not 
loud-tongued virago, years older than hia, 
who said she was his wife. 

‘* How did you come to England?” 

“The usual way—by sea— second-class 
passage, twenty-five pounds; and after a few 

ays’ fan in London with some of my fellow. 
ee oo I flew down here to see my be. 
oved Dacres—my darling Rupert,” and she 
sniggered. 

“What has brought you to England?” 
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‘‘I was sick of Raipore and the people. | 


My mother took to bullying me, and my sister 
was as bad. A good joke—and them living 


on me. Sol thought, one fine day, I'd just 
give them the slip. They went off toa dance, © 


and I came off by the night mail to Bombay. 
They will be in a fine way!" she said, 
complacently. ‘'I was tired of Rapoire. | 
did not get my dues. The military ple 


wouldn’t look at me, though I was an officer's © 


wife ; the civilians were as bad, and I couldn't 
consort with such dirt under my feet as rail- 
way people and storekeepers, missionaries. 
I wasn’t treated as a lady, and I came away.” 

‘* And now that you are here, what are you 
going todo?” inquired Captain Daores, very 
coolly. 

** Why, live with you, the wife of your 
bosom !” 

“No, thank you. You know I'd ten 


thousand times sooner shoot’ myself. You © 


must go away quietly,-and without a word 


= a fass. If = blazen out who you ~ Tye j 
isgrace me here, among my own as 
this yours 


ou have done elsewhere—I take 
y to witness—you shall never have another 
y of mine. No, I shall go at once to my 
fen. tell him the whole story, place the 


matter in his hands, and leave the country. © 


You'll see what mercy he will oman gen 

**You are a mean, common , and 6 
the young lady will think, to speak in that 
way of your own wife. Many @ better man 
than = has married beneath him—married 
folks like me.” 

“They have, poor devils! And it's not 
that I’m thinking of ; od birth is nothing. 
If that was all I'd be a happy man. It's ~~ 


conduct, your debasing vice, the mire thro’ 


: ce Aiki eet! 
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which my name is dragged. After the last 
time Fan gion and cried, and swore to the 
clergyman you would never trouble me 
again—never in life—those were your words. 
I paid your debts, and I allowed you four 
handred a year, paid quarterly—three quarters 
of my allowance; and here, within six months 
you follow me to England—promises and 
iegrets thrown to the winds.” 

“T’ll go and see your father. He'll see fair 

lay,” said the woman, hysterically. 

#*He won't see you at all after he has 
heard the whole truth from me,” replied her 
husband, in a quiet, decided voice. 

The woman glanced at him fariously for a 
few seconds, and then said, in the tone of an 
ordinary remark,— 

“IT wish you were dead, that Ido!" 

“Here is one of the gardeners coming,” 
exclaimed Linda, looking through a window 
which commanded one of the avenues leading 
to the summer-house. 

‘And I suppose I’d better go! Well, mind, 
I have not half done with you,” said Mrs. 
Dacres to her husband, rising. ‘Mind, I 
haven’ a penny—not what will pay my 
lodging.” 

‘* Where are you staying?’’ he asked. 

** At the ‘ Red Cow’ in the village.” 

‘Then you shall hear from me to- 
morrow.” 

“Without fail? No tricks upon travellers, 
you know!”’ 

‘‘ Without fail.” 

“All right, then,” and snatching up her 
muff she turned away without another word, 
and bundled awkwardly down the steps and 
oo in a shrubbery. 

After she had gone her husband was silent 
for some minutes. Linda did not like to look 
at him. She felt most dreadfally embarrassed 
@t having been an unwilling spectator of this 
matrimonial scene. 

“Everyone has some skeleton in their cup- 
board,” he said, presently, “‘and you have 
just seen mine.” 

“She does not look mach like a skeleton |” 
said the girl, referring to her portly figure. 

“I wonder you can joke,” he exclaimed, 
reproachfally, ‘at what is like a living death 
to me!” 

*‘I suppose you married her of your own 
accord?” 

_ “Ia @ sort of way I certainly did. I am 
in possession of your secret. Now you, and 
you alone in this country, know mine, Shall 
T tell you my story as we walk towards the 


house? 
(To° be continued.) 








‘VENERABLE Moruers ” or Mexico.—About 
fifty miles from the city of Mexico there is an 
Indian pueblo, governed by the “ Patriarchal 
Council of Twelve,’ half of whom are women, 
called * The Venerable Mothers.” This patri- 
archal dignity is conferred only on those who 
have raised large families, and have proved 
themselves devoted mothers and kind neigh. 

ars. When a young Indian pro 8 to go 
out into the world, the Patriar Council is 
ealled, and the contemplated exodus is fally 
discuesed. If it is decided to let him go, the 
ese is solemnly advised by the ‘‘ Venerable 

others " inall things for his good, and is 
especially charged to do credit to his pueblo 
by being honest, truthful and industrions. 
never the exile communicates with his 
people, itis said that his m to “the 
old fathers and mothers” are as to his 
Own kindred. A beautifal custom prevails in 
this Indian y namely, that every eighth 
day is set aside for all the men and boys to 
leave Personal avocations, and labour 
from dawn till sunset for the blind and hel 
less, and the widows and orphans of the pueblo, 
Indeed, there is scarcsly an Indian in Mexico 
who does not possess ‘some homely virtues 





INFLUENCE. 
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I proprzep & pebble in the stream, 
It sunk for ever from my sight ; 
A moment in the sun’s warm beam 
A diamond sparkled pure and bright, 
Reflecting far its radiant light. 
A circle, small indeed at first, 
Widened e’en midst the tempest’s roar, 
Until at last it faintly burst 
And vanished on the farther shore, 


A frown, a scowl, an angry glance, 
A hasty or unguarded word, 
A formal bow, a look askance— 
These, quicker than a swift-winged bird, 
Pierce to the heart like two edged sword; 
Spreading a banefal influence wide, 
They cast a mirksome shade and gloom 
Across life’s rough and troubled tide, 
And reach unto the silent tomb. 


A word, a look of sympathy. 
A penny generously bestowed, 
A simple act of courtesy, 
A kindly influence shed abroad, 
And from the soul lift many a load. 
These angel-deeds, grand and sublime, 
Like ripples on the restless sea, 
Sweep o'er the fretful stream of time 
And reach into eternity. > 
~ CO. 








JUDITH. 
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CHAPTER XIII.—(continued.) 


Carriep away by his feelings Captain St. 
Quentin had eaid more than he inten Jed; but 
a furtive glance into her face, which was look- 
ing very sweet in its confusion, would have 
tempted him to go on had not another thought 
restrained him. : 

He pulled out his watch and consulted it. 

‘Are you going anywhere?” she asked, 
with atimidity that had been hitherto quite 
foreign to her nature, 

“Not jast yet. I must go presently; but 
it is very nice being out here in the sunshine 
and listening to the music—with you.” 

He was leaning on the door of the carriage, 
looking full into her eyes with such unmis- 
takable meaning that no wonder the white 
lids drooped abashed. He wasa lover of whom 
any woman might have been proud—to whom 
any might bave succumbed without shame; 
and handsome as Judith had always thought 
him, she had never admired him so much as 
now. In his cricketing flannels, a small cap 
pushed back showing the short, crisp, fair curls 
that clustered round his flushed face, his eyes: 
all alight with animation, he was the very in- 
carnation of youth and strength and—if it 
ed not sound effeminate it might be added— 


nty. 

“ ti I do not see you oftener it is not my 
fault!’’ he went on, encouraged by her silence, 
and, perhaps, by the sound of his own voice, it 
being so much easier to make love than to re- 
frain from doing so when once the first step in 
that direction has been taken. 

‘Here comes Colonel Lea-Creagh!’’ said 
Jadith, nervously. 

Captain St. Quentin turned, and at the same 
moment caught sight of an equipage that he 
had reason to know well coming in at the 


gate. 

Hastily he said, ‘‘ good-bye!" referring to 
his former hint at an engagement, and Judith 
was left to conjecture whether it was the ap- 
proach of his Colonel that had driven him 
away, or whether the arrival of Mrs. Hare had 
anything to do with it. It caused Judith a 
jealous pang to see that lady go through the 
same door, by which he had disappeared, a few 
moments later. It was with the greatest diffi- 
culty she could keep her attention t) the sub- 


felt quite impatient of the childlike emiles 
with which he had wreathed his old face in 
her honour as perhaps she guessed. 

Ié is strange how a woman often comes to 
despise those who too palpably show the state 
to which they have been brought by her 
charms. §o long as there is a doubt whether 
the victory is complete there is an instinct 
that prompts her to put forth her best endea- 
vours; but, once thisis assured, she takes no 
trouble to conceal her contempt. 

Judith, though no coquette, liked to please, 
and had been very amiuble to her elderly a7- 
mirer up toa certain point ; but now that he 
was unmistakably head over ears in love she 
grew disdainful, and a little angry at his folly. 
To win approval is very pleasant, but to 
arouse an earnest, j/unwelcome, passion, is 
embarrassing—to some women, revolting. 

Colonel Lea-Creagh, iimay be, did not be- 
tray much tact in the manner of his wooing, 
and was inclined to persecute her with his at- 
tentions in and out of season, so that she 
had been goaded into a withdrawal of her 
pity, and had lost much of her patience be- 
sides. 

Mrs. Trevor ooming up then, Jadith entered 
into a conversation with her, and received all 
her messages of congratulation for Winifred, 
not demurring outwardly, whatever were her 
secret thoughts. 

Ske was wondering whether Captain Sr. 
Quentin and Mrs. Hare were together then ; 
if he were talking inthe same vein, and with 
the same expression in his eyes and voice a3 
when a few moments before he had talked to 
her. The ‘gift of second-sight might have 
been a doubifal blessing, but she was longing 
for it then—longing to pierce the thick walls 
that were between them. 

“I is a capital match !"’ Mre. Trevor was 
saying, ‘and I hope the dear girl will be very 
happy. I can’t help wishing though that the 
denouement had been postponed, for I wanted 
her to go somewhere with me to-morrow, and 
now of course she will be too busy.” 
‘‘ There is a great deal she must do, and 
Mr. Johnson will wish her to be with him 
probably,” was the complacent reply ; then, as 
a second thought, she inquired, “ where are 
you going?" 
“To Kanowar, to hunt for ‘phulkarries.’ 1 
hear you get them so cheap and goud there, 
and Iam draping the dining-room entirely 
with them, so want a quantity. I don’t like 
venturing into the bazaar alone. I suppose you 
could not spare Miss Holt ?’’ looking over 
with a smile at Judith. 
Mrs. Sherston hesitated for a moment, and 
then said, slowly, — ‘ 
“I don't see why she should not go—if she 
wishes.” ‘ 
“ I should like it very much !” said Judith. 
So it was arranged; Mra. Sherston tabing 
some credit to herself for removing, if only for 
a day, an influence she felt certain was adverse 
to her daughter's engagement. A few hours 
may make all the difference, for custom can 
reconcile us to almost any situation, imbuing 
us with a feeling that it is iaevitable, anc 
therefore that all struggles would be vain. — 
A few moments later they were driving 
home ; the question that had been haunting 
_ udith still unanswered, though still rife in her 
rain, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AFTER MANY YEARS, 


Ir had been agreed that Jadith was to 
walk over, and call for Mrs. Trevor the next 
morning, as their houses were not fur apart, 
and the railway station close to both. 

She may have been a little earlier than the 
time fixed, for the bearer announced thet the 
Mem-.sahib was still in her room, and ,:re- 
sently the ayah came out to ask Judith to go 


in. 
Mrs. Trevor was busily engaged in trying 








worthy of imitation. 


ject Colonel Lea-Creagh had started, and she 





the bedy of a dress on to a lay figure, and her 
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mouth being full of pins she could only turn 
and nod brightly. 

“Do you know anything of dress making ?” 
roe asked prerently, when her mouth was 


‘‘Nothing at all. Ihadno idea you were 
80 industrious!” 

Mrs. Trevor shrugged her shoulders. 

‘*T have not much choice in the matter. I 
must have the dress altered at once, and my 
dirzie has left'me.” 

“You could easily get another. Five-or six 
came to Mrs. Sherston for service the other 
day when she wanted one.” 

“But they won’t come to me. The man I 
discharged won't let them, because I fined him 
eight annas for cutting a yard of silk velvet 
all to waste, so that it is good for nothing— 
except pincushions.” 

“But that is boycotting!’ cried Judith, 

“You don’t suppose Ireland has the 
monopoly of all the pleasant vices, do you?” 
asked Mrs. Trevor, drily. 

“Still it seems strange in a conquered 
country !” 

“Ah! thatis your mistake. If you look 
upon this country as a-conquered one you 
will live in a perpetual state of surprise. It is 
we who areconquered, not they. Every law 
is made to suit and to contiliate them—and 
degrade us. The native always gets the best 
of us in everything.” 

“But surely that is very bad policy. I 
should have thought that qn the ‘case of a 
people who are so easily im d by any- 
thing in the shape of power, thas it would be 
the worst thing possible to let us lose our 
prestige |” 

Mrs, Trevor shrugged her shoulders slightly. 

“It is not policy at all, it is expediency. 
Government is working for peace at present, 
not possession at any future date.” 

She had been séttling her hat before the 
glass, patting her flat curls into position, and 
fastening a strip of black spotted net xcross 
her eyes and nose. When she turned she was 
amused to eee Judith's serious expression. 

“Why do you go into all these questions so 
deeply? Are you thinking of settling down 
out here ?"’ she asked; rallyingly. 

“I? Ob, no!” with a sudden blash, 

‘“‘ Then why do you take such an‘interest in 
all these matters?” 

** Because I have a cousin in Parliament, 
who is inclined to take up India as a subject, 
and I promised to give him all the informa- 
tion I could collect.” 

Mrs. Trevor stared at her inquiringly; the 
question en her lips—why, if she had influen- 
tial relations, she was out here in a dependent 
position ? but she checked the impulse, and 
said instead, lightly,— 

“Oh! well, I hope you'll induce him to 
plead the cause of the oppressed oppressors. 
We want a little backing up.” 

The door cpened to admit her six-year-old 
son, and Judith wae a little surprised, and 
pleasantly impressed, to see’ how tender ‘she 
was with him, how carefully she brushed his 
hair herself, and trained it into little curls, 
giving one of her own handkerchiefs to tuck 
into his coat-pocket, first sprinkling it with 
lavender water. 

You won't mind my taking him with me, 
will you?” she asked, ‘I don’t like to leave 
him all day to the natives.”’ 

Judith hastened to reassure her on the 
point. Though she had -liked the little 
woman from the first, she had not credited 
her with much feeling, and was pleased to 
see that, in spite of her frivolity, she had 
a heart. 

‘Is he your only child?” she asked, as 
they walked together to the station, little 
Julian between them, witha hand in each of 
theirs. 

“Oh! dear no. I have two big*boys in 
England at school; and dpropos of that, could 
you fot ask your consi to five a thoaght to 
the present rate of exchange when he ‘is 





instituting other reforms?" 
Jadith langhed, and said it was just possible / 


he might come out and seevall these things for 
himself, 

‘Is he young, this cousin of yours, and un- 
married ?’’ a little meaningly ; and receiving 
an assent made a grimace, that caused Judith 
to exclaim eagerly,— 

“ That has nothing to do with it, I have 
known himall my life. Heis likea brother.” 

Mrs. Trevor smiled quietly. 

‘Qui s'exeuse, s'accuse, and as for brothers 
they are a trifle more dangerous than cousins 
—or friends.” 

Jadith felt inclined to put to her the ques- 
tion which a few days ago she asked Winifred, 
but feared it might seem to have a personal 
application, and, moreover, obtain no trust- 
worthy reply. So she said instead, and 
apropos of nothing,— 

“Do you admire Mrs, Hare very much?” 

‘Do you?” counter-qnestioned Mrs. Tre- 
vor, turning towards her sharply, and then, as 
the girl stammered out some platitude about 
‘‘ supposing she was pretty, or that at least 
she was considered so,” she-went on,— 

“ Prettiness has nothing to do with it. 
Whatever she was tolook at she would always 
command attention. Itisaway she has—a 
witchery you might oall it.”’ 

‘‘ She has beautifal hair |!’ said Judith, with 
enthusiasm. 

‘* Have: you never ‘heard it declared that 
devils affect women with fine hair?” asked 
Mrs, Trevor. 

Jadith smiled and shook her head, plea- 
santly aware of herown advantage in this 
respect, yet remembering at the same time 
something similar Winifred ‘had said. 

‘“‘T really believe there may be something in 
it, especially as regards that very yellow hair. 
You seareely ever hear of “dark women being 
downright wicked!” 

“You don’t mean to say that she is that?” 
cried Judith, in an awestruck tone. 

‘‘Oh! Iam only talking generally, of course, 
bat I-would rather be Mrs. Hare’s friend'than 
her enemy, and I always meant to warn you 
if I had a chance. If she thinks she has 
reason to dislike you, she will make you sorry 
forit. Take my word for that.” 

“Why should she dislike me?” tremu- 
lously. . 

“ You know best, of course. I don’t want 
to pry into yoursecrets, but I felt I must put 
you on your guard. Here we are, and only 
justin time!”’ 

The train came up to the platform as they 
entered the station, and they had to hurry to 
get their tickets and secure their places; 
while Judith compared this journey with the 
last she had made, and could*scarcely credit 
the differencs there wasin comfort. 

It was a cold bright day, almost like an 
English winter morning, and with the slight- 
est suspicion of a.frosty bite in the air. 

Mr. Sherston had sent his head chi ie, 
a gorgeous créaturein scarlet and gold, to see 
them safely off, by whom the crowd of natives 
were kept ata respectful distance ; moredver, 
there was a tiffin-basket in the carriage with 
them that contained a dainty luncheon, Mrs. 
Trevor being one of those luxuriously ‘poor 
people who always manage to have things 
nicer than ‘their richer ‘ows, Though she 
did not profess to entertain; her little dinners 
had gained a deservedly high reputation amo 
the young men who were honoured with invi- 
tations, and were far more recherchd iu evéry 
way than the large parties given by the Com- 
missioner, the General, and other magnates 
of the station. 

They lunched about half-an-hour before 
reaching their destination, aid as Mrs. Trevor 
nibbled at her sandwiches she broached a sub- 
ject that was almostas néar to Judith’s heart 
as what had been discussed before, 

‘I thought ‘Winifred never meant to 
tarry?” she hazarded. 

“ Then I “wish she ‘had héld’ to ‘her’ inten- 


“tion !” remarked Jodith; sadly. 


‘* Gracious heavens ! why ?”’ “not attemtpt- 
ing to conceal her horror at the idea. 
** Because she cannot care for him: because 


he is hatefal and will make her unhappy ; be. 
canse—oh ! there area hundred reasons.” 

“ Bat not one to’ balance what'is an un. 
doubted fact, that ‘marriage is woman's mis. 
sion, and that it is better for her to marry the 
wrong person than’no-ore at all. That is, pro. 
vided; of course, that he does not drink nor 
beat ‘her !’’ 

** Do you really think that ?” 

‘Indeed I do. I have proved it in my 
own cage!” 

dudith’s eyes met*hers questioningly ; and 
she went on,— 

“T don't mind telling you about it; for it is 
so long ago that all freshness of feeling has 
worn off, and I almost. forget- what it. meant 
to me then, The manI loved did. not love 
me sufficiently to condone one of my many 
faults. He married someone else, and I fol- 
lowed his example. I won't say,-that I was 
sopinronay happy just at first, but very Soon 
—an inoredibly short time it would seem to 
you—I grew content, and now I would not 
change my lot if I could. Perhaps:I am 
unlike other women in this, pérhaps*ohly 
more’candid; at any rate, I am quite sure I 
wry rather have died than been an old 
maid.’ : 

“ And I,” caid Jadith fervently, “ would 
rather die than marry’ a'manI aid not love 
with all my heart.” 

Mrs Trevor looked at her rather curiously. 

‘*Ah! you are one of those finely strung 
natures who live always at abno high 
pressure; now I am quite satisfied with little 
pleasures, smaller interests. So long‘as my 
dresses fit me tolerably, and there areondortwo 
who think me nicer than anyone else, I ‘never 
envy anyone; but to be-neglected, to have no 
house, no standing of my own——” 

“ But Winifred is notilike that!’ interrupted 
Judith, in her‘earnestness not noticing that 
there was implied condemnation in her speech, 
as well as contempt in her tones. 

Mra. Trevor, always quick of oomprehen- 
sion, saw it at once, and had the grace to 
colour with something like confusion ;-though 
she answered quietly enough,— ‘ 

‘‘Are you sure you are not crediting her 
with some attributes of your own? Now to 
me she has always seemed so very character- 
less, and cold——” “Tee 

“Thatis only seeming. In reality,-she is 
very warm-hearted, and zo true.” 

‘*T wonder from which of her parents she 
inherits these virtues ?” observed Mrs, Trevor, 
with a bitterness of accent that disconcerted 
Judith, and made her hastily change the con- 
versation. 

To speak anything but good of those under 
whose roof she was would have been im- 
possible to her ; ehe wondered at the want of 
tact evidenced by such an observation. 

Mrs. Trevor may have been conscious of her 
mistake; for she was very quiet for some fime, 
and every now and then a sudden change of 
expression cfitne across her face, altering it 
completely, and ageing itas well. __ 

‘It might have been difficult before “to 
believe in the’ forty and ‘odd years she’ was 
| supposed to’ have’ reached, but now’ thatthe 
somewhat stereotyped look of yotth ‘and 
prs sary had been displaced by some" strong 
feeling it was easier. : ae 
In spite of pec rig and the’ veil ‘that 
‘was ctnningly ‘designed to soften the ‘thbe- 
coming glare’of the midday sun, she looked'at 
' that moment ‘every oneof the’ years dufing 
whieh she had lightly skimmed the‘ surface of 
- every emotion, Pb perchance, never ‘gauged 
‘the real depth'of one. 

Nor did@ she at ‘once an her ordinatily 
good spirits ; riot, in fact, fill they had reaéhed 
Kanowar, snd’ having Téft the ‘station behind 
them found their to the bazaar. “Then 





the sight of two or three ‘coarse, but sstheti- 
} cally-coloured cloths aroused her ‘interest, 
band the was soon ‘heart ‘and soul in’ her‘“work,. 
tingone dirty ‘hovel after ‘another in. 

search of art treasures. 4 
Jadith, who -had commissions: to exesnte- 
for Mra. Sherston, end had nogenius for 
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ining or beating down, made-her) way to 
— shop: at the upper end of ;the,long 
narrow street, where they profeesed to have 


Axed price, and soon found-what she wanted ; 
besides whieh she subsequently diccovercd 
that she had not given more than Mrs. Prevor, 


a circumstance which disgusted that lady 
extremely, though she consoled herself by the 
idea that at least she had had more fun for 
her money. i 

They had completed their purchases,.and 
were returning with a coolie carrying the 
spoil behind them, when they came upon a 
scene, common enough in the country they were 
in, but which roused Judith’s hottest indigna- 


tion. , fc " 

A bullock staggering beneath. weight it 
could scarcely -bear, tortured beyond. endur- 
ance by the flies that had settled on a raw 
yoke-gall on its neck, had fallen down, and 
waa being goaded to make impossible - efforts 
to rise by every means that native ingenuity 
and love of cruelty could suggest. 

Ita meek. white face and. patient eyes ap- 
pealed irresistibly to the girl, who was pas- 
sionstely fond of all animals, and summoning 
up the best Hindustani whe*had at her com- 
mand, she remonstrated with them as wéll as 
she canld. 

Acursory.glance having. assuréd the men 
that she had no means of enforcing her words, 
they went on stdlidly their own. way; and at 
the same momen#Mrs. Trevor pulled’Judith’s 
sleeve, and begged her. to come on, as. nothing 
they could say would do any good. 

Neither of- them had noticéd little Julian, 
who, with clenched fists and flashing eyes, had 
watched the course of events; and both were 
surprised, and certainly alarméd, when a 
stone from “his“hand, scientifically @irected, 
went whizzing through tho sir,-and struck the 
foremost offender ‘on the'face. 

Judith wasteo ignorant of the language, too 
tnversed ‘in the customs ofthe country, ‘to 
understand’the fall -significance of what  fol- 
lowed. Shetsaw Mra. Trevor-catch the child 
by the hatid, and attempt to’drag him sway ; 
she heard one man ask “by*whose order the 
people were stoned,’ and all the’ rest was un- 
intelligible ; only’the crowd that’surrounded 
them and barred their ‘egress embueéd her 
with a sudden’ dread, that’ the menacing’ ex- 
pression om the dark faces so‘close to her own 
did nothing to'@ispel. 

A sharp -tcreem’ from ‘Mrs.’ ‘Prevor, who 
more thoroughly realised’ the unpleasantness 
of their position, intensified her terror ;-and 
she made a ‘despairing, ‘but ineffectual effort 
to reach her side, at which ‘those “neareat 
laughed mockingly. 

They were all talking at onee, all in the 
same taunting, threatening strain, to judge 
from their voices, and violent gestioulations ; 


when saddently’® weeeuer eppeated’on the . 


scene; and # commanding vores bidding ‘them 
at once i received immediate attention. 
Though the words were Hindustani, Judith 
guessed the speaker to be an Englishman,-and 
was sur when she tarned-to-seo a tall, 
pee gy man in native dress standing at 
erside, ~ 
She-was-about to thank him-as best she 
could, in the language she: believed tovbe his 


own, when # second ‘showed :her that 
his complexion-was quite fair, and his features 
certainly mot ofan oriental 


That -he-was scountryman of her ewn she 
felt. convineed, but »why -should:he be:mas- 
querading in thisigarb? 

He wasva°man ‘of middle age, big and 
broad: shouldered, looking taller than his 
actual height by reason of the turban that 
he wore, tho long:coat over loose white trou. 
sers-of ‘the Punjabi: make ;:and something in 
his face struck Jadith as strangely familiar. 

She tendered her thanks in Mnglishjand in 
the same sheassuredsher that he twas 
glad to ha ve'been.of any use ;thetwoxemarks 
ee sy te cemabem baad 

: Trevor tow i 
an a came>to-them, panting 

‘*T never was so frightened in: my life,” she 


began, and then ai low.cry-of-recogvition burs: 
from her lips; as for she dirst time ehe looked 
“her deliverer intheface. That -he, 400, was 
«affected painfully by the unexpected meeting | 
there could be no doubt. The heavy, beard , 
and moustache could only conceni the work. | 
ings of -his lips, not. the ‘sadden palior that 
spread above, nor the:horror in his eyes. 

Yet he was the: first to recover hinxelf, to 
break the.spel! that-bound them both, carry- | 
i ing! them back in. shonght: through more than 

twenty: years as thongh they had been only . 
dsys,and causing every incident that marked , 
their, knowledge of each other to. pass:before , 
them im panoramio rotation. 

“Don't you think we:had «better get out of , 
this?” he asked, with characteristic ixopertur- | 
bability, anddnstantly allthat ‘had~bean so 
distinct to Lilian’ Trevor before faded sway ; 
and: she remembered thatshe was ia Kanowar 
bazaar with 2 man who-bore at jens$ the out- , 
“ward semblance of a native. 

Goldly -she: admitted .the .wisdena of his! 
suggestion, and walked on with head erect, he 
following, with Judith just! halfa pace behind 
vher,.so: that conversation -was impracticable 
«Mithout a: more deeided: move than: sie eared 
«under the circumstances to:make. « : 

Her companion’s manner had ‘plainly. de- | 
iclared ‘that he: was:an: andesirablo; person 
to» address, even: when gratitude.as well as 
courtesy ‘demanded a concession, ‘and his 
curious style of dress wag in itself a cause for | 
suspicion ; -yet when they emerged from, the 
narrow street on to the open road and he 
“prepared .to leave» them, Judith's heart was 
touched by his shamed and sorrowful expres- | 
sion, andimpalsively she held: out her hand. 

“ Our verybest.thanks for your help,’’ she 
said; with a frank smile. 

He.took her smalbgloved fingers, the colour . 
very noticeable on his rather prominent cheek- ' 
bones as he did so, and looked down at her 
for a moment withoutepeaking, though there 
were & great meny words in his eyes. 

‘* Tcohave to thank you,” he resurned, enig- 
matically, : and with -one “hasty glance at 
Mre. Trevor’s averted face turned and 
«walked away, not giving her time to ask his 
meaning, even had she been-so inclined. 

Nor did Mrs. Trevor volunteer: any infor- 
mation. She expressed a:determination never , 
to. gointo.a bazaar-egain without a man’s 
protection, and repreved Julien gently for 
his misplaced valour; then relupsed into a 
troubled silence:-which Judith was not anxious 
to ‘break, } 

She was trying: to’ tracea resemblance in - 
vanyone she had ‘ever seen “to the man who 
shad only now left them, but the faint clue 
that was in-ker braim was only ingitive, and 
‘eluded her grasp. «Once or twice what she ' 
sought “for -seemed-within her reach ; then, 
again, everything became.as hazy as it had 
“been'before. :She wasmoere puzzled than ever 
to account for the feeling that come time, 
“somewhere, she had-seem him before. It was. 
‘Mrs. Trevor who altimately made it clear to ' 
her at last. 

“Don’t: tell-anyone pf our adventure, they . 
would only think us foolish and indiscreet ' 
for venturing thero alone. 
roust not tell the Commissioner ;-he would be ' 
“very angry,’ she warned her, as they par 


i 


mhind how‘once before-she ‘had been similarly ! 


| wedding was already fixed, still sho felt graie- 


Of herself in fact, and outwardly wea the 
same seshe had always been ; bat tovher father 
and Judith, the two who understood what 


has led a healthy and untroubled life, 


and thongh for a while the’ lines may remain 
invisible, like that ink which-requires to :be 
held to the fire before.ahy writing canvbe 


through the furnaces of suffering or sickness 
for them to stand out so that all whores -may 


seemed to pass from her, and the ¢ffeots of eat 
having spent.so much ofher lifein a dcbili- 
tating climate began to show themselves. 


ject came with greater frequency, leaving her 
weaker.and more listless every time, and not age ia 
at once did the fall extent of the change inher tie 
become patent to Judith. 


though its full length divided them they:ware peut 


r 
hung between two window frames—Jadith 
hereelf tall, strong and radiantly healthy, ber 
beautifal figure shown off toadvantage by the : 
close fitting gown she wore ; Winifred, plainly, it 

almost dowdily, dressed, her face looking very Heda 
pale.and thin against the light, her shoulders Hida 

rounded slightly from constantly stooping+a Ny 
habit that weakness had latterly confirmed. 


prehensive pity, and she was about to speak 
when a movement behind made her stars and iy rar 


heard by her, and had followed the directicn 
of ber.glance; probably misunderstanding the 
thoughts which were aroused by what ishe 
saw. 


his head turned away, and bending over: some 
books, ostensibly studying their titles, so that 
his voice should not carry farther than her 
ear. 
heiressand which, her humble companion ?” 


Jadith aloud, her flashing eyes giving the lie HHL Fan) 
to any such assertion. Prim, @ 


Above all, you , misnomer,” he admitted, with twinkling eyes. Ht eat 


ted, ™more virtues I donot péessess!” haughtily; es He 
Then suddenly’ it«flashed ‘into Judith's | she moved away to where Winifred was. ab 






won her consent he-seemed to avoid hia fiancee, 
and she, instead of resenting ‘his neg'sct, en- 
couraged it. 

The sacrifice:-being necessary, it was better 
that its full force and significance shon'd xot 
be made clear to her.at once, for toa woman 
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all pain is more bearable when it comes: by 19 
degrees, and. noi with the scudcenness of a frit 
shock, ot 


The one formal caxess he had bestowed en 
her as-sign.and seal of their betrothal had not 
heen followed by any other similar advarces, 
and. though the immunity she enjoyed covld 
only be temporary, since the date ‘of tbeir 


SE ESS 


fal for even so short a respite. 
She made no complaint, scarcely ever:epoke 


cause she had for distress of mind, an altera- 
tion was very apparent. ae Sf 

Twenty-two-is not very old for a girl who ee aa 
ub in ‘ abet 
India every year leaves an ineffaceable mark ; Hp FE 


seen, it only needs that one should aes 
read, 


So with Winifred. In one day ‘her youth He 


The attacks of fever to which she was enb- 


They were both in the drawing-room, and 


eflected side by side, in a long mirror’ that ea 




















Judith’s heart was filled with sudden com- 


Fs 
Se 


urn. 


t{ was Mr. Johnson. He had come in un- 


Se 


od 


“A contrast, is it not?” he asked, keeping 


“Who would guess which was tke 


Sean 
- 


‘Who said that I. was hnumbice?” asked it 


**Noone! No one, Laseure-you. It was.a Po 


‘Then please not to credit me with any 


Batat the first sound of Johnson's: voice Bie Aid 





i othe: ' his fiancée had fled; and when Judith dic- 
bin abou saeeaas in > nan wa covered that it was so, she felt half inclined to 
ugether:and dooked at.an albom—how her | follow, only that pride forbade. 
| fingershad daly ‘pushed one pnorograon out; It was the first time she had been alone 
lnof'4ts place and ‘revealed another bencath, withthe man since that morning when ‘ho 
othe “face of a ‘young man and ‘beardlees, but had declared his mad passion, and she: had 

otherwise in form and feature the-same ‘as ‘sent him in anger from her presence. 5 
that of the -manthey /had so: strangely en-| ‘Zbough he ‘had hovered about her persist- 
; countered to-day. ‘ently, and looked his admiration boldly, he 
— had had no opportunity to do more till now, 
| and she felt a little ra se standing —, 
f | Jutely in the centre. of the room, wondering 
oe i what it would be best to do. 

YAREEP-f 4, COR. “Js humility a virtue?” asked Mr, John- 


«Mz, Jonnson: provedstocbe by no .means an ' gon, still turning over the books with an in- 
‘exigeant lover ; onthe contrary, since he had terest only assumed to reassure her. 
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“TI have never studied the question, nor “Did you expect me to feel flattered ?”’| is my dearest friend, and I would do anythj 
should I think have you,” was the curt reply, | with a slight curling of her lips, to save her from marriage with that man." 
her eyes scornfally veiled, the long lashes rest- “T expect nothing from you, but would give} ‘‘ And you want me to help you?” 
ing o— on er A eng - you rar 6 Winifred Sherston is to be} ‘I would be very grateful pe would,” 
a on’t think you have ever done me | my wife——” The Colonel looked thoughtfally i 
justice, Miss Holt. Self-confidence—well, self- He was speaking earnestly and with some “tpg: wove at oni be Peapod 


assertion if you like—is a good fault in a busi- 
ness man, and with me it arises more from 
custom than conviction ; Iam not blinded by 
it. I know how far I have succeeded, in what 
failed, and having counted the cost can 
honestly declare that I would give up much 
that I have gained to secure what is denied 
me yet.”’ , 

‘You speak in enigmas,"’ coldly. 

** You can have the key to the solution if 
you choose.”’ 

“T have not the slightest curiosity, I assure 
you,” with haste, as, the fiction of the books 
abandoned, he came over to her side. 

He looked at her for some time in silence, 
trying to read something of her thoughts, but 
the careless pride with which she met his gaze 
defied him. 

When annoyed or in doubt he had a habit 
of looking down his nose, and then beyond it 
into space, which amounted nearly to a squint, 
and gave him for the moment a most 
Mephistophelean expression. 

That it was so now he seemed aware, and 

his hand over his face once or twice, 
m brow to chin, before he said quietly,— 

“T wish you would trust me. I might be 
able to help you, if you would.” 

‘* Why should you think I am in need of 
help?” 

** Because I have eyes in my head, and a 
sincere sympathy that makes my vision 
clearer ; though I should be blind, indeed, if I 
could not see that you are immeasurably 
above the situation you hold now.” 

Res. am not the only lady who earns her own 

“T daresay not, but they have not all your 
face, your figure, nor the many nameless 


fascinations that go to make you what you | 


are. It is feom choice you are here. 
why?” 

“You cannot surely expect me to gratify 
your curiosity. Neither my actions nor the 
motives that cause them can concern you, 
any more than your movements can interest 
me.”’ 

She spoke insolently, wishing to crush him 
with her scorn, bat, to her surprise, instead of 
looking annihilated, an expression of actual 
relief crossed his face. 


I wonder 


‘Pardon me,” he said politely, ‘the two ; 


cases admit of no comparison. There is 
the common ; but you are very different, and 
I confess I would like to know what brought 
you out to this country!” 

* A very ordinary motive—want of money,” 
she condescended to inform him. 

** Yet you don't look poor,’’ letting his eye 
travel from her proudly-poised head to the 
tip of her daintily embroidered shoes. 

“ That isa thing that grows upon you; it 
does not come at once. It takes time to make 
@ ruin,-and we have hardly begun to realise 
our poverty as yet.” 

* We,” he emphasised. 
alone 
sisters, perhaps?” 

“ There is only my father and myself.” 

Beating herself near the window she took 
up the newspaper and opened it leisurely, 
appearing to peruse its pages, with an idea of 

wing him that she was not desirous of 
prolonging the conversation, The hint, how- 
ever, was disregarded. 

“And wasit at his wish—your father's 
wish—that you came out here?” he asked, 
fixing his glance upon her face ; from which it 
might have seemed that the question was not 
objectless, 

“You are very curious, Mr. Johnson,” re- 
marked Judith, turning over the paper im- 
patiently. 

_ “That isan unkind way of describing the 
interest I take in you," reproachfully. 


‘‘Then you are not 





in this world? You have brothers, | 


eloquence, but with a superb indignant gesture 
J _— to ry —_ ean ‘ 

* You et that you are ing 
Winifred Bherston’s friend,” she said, and 
——— him, holding back her gown lest it 
should touch him, so intense was disgust. 

Finding herself on the verandah she paused 
doubtfally, a little amused smile on her 
mouth, as it struck her how narrow is the 
border-land that divides high and fine feelings 
from an anti-climax of bathos. 


To remain there with no to do, and 
with the chance of his following her, would be 
ridioulous ; to go back impossible. Yet to go 


round two sides of the house in the hot san, 
without a hat, would certainly excite comment 
if anyone should see her, and, moreover, might 
be dangerous as well. 

As che hesitated, Colonel Lea-Creagh ap- 

round the corner, and his coming was 
such an easy way out of the diffic that 
she welco him with more than ordi 
cordiality. 

Nor was he slow to appreciate the favour 
shown. As he took her hand in his he pressed 
it gently, and his face became more vacuous 
than ever in its expression, by reason of the 
childlike smiles in which he thought fit to 
wreathe it. 

According to custom he said little, trusting 
to admiring glances to carry him through any 
awkward pause, but these now were almost 
undistinguishable from the mass of flesh in 
which they were imbedded; indeed, nothing 
could be seen but a few light eyelashes, and 
the smiles which were nearly as broad as his 
face. 

At any other time Judith must have laughed 
to see him, her senss of humour being always 
inconveniently kesu, but just then she was 
feeling very serious, very determined. 

**I went to the other door, but found no one 
there, 6@ ventured to come round,” he ob- 
served, bringing out the apology he had pre- 
pared to meet case, though vanity. hinted 
that if was not, after all, required. 

‘Tam very glad to see you!" declared Judith 
with misleading trat 8, as she showed 
the way indoors. 

The drawing room was empty; and glanc- 
ing at the clock Judith saw that it wanted a 
quarter of an hour to tea time, when the 


| family usually assembled there. It would be 
nothing in me that is interesting, nor out of | 


a good opportunity to put a question that 
had long been in her mind to ask. 

«Mr, Johnson was here justnow. I wonder 
where he has gone?" she remarked, carelessly, 
as they sat down. 

“I daresay he will return,’’ said the 
Colonel, still beaming. 

Judith, too impatient to take any circuitous 
route to the end she had in view, asked 
abraptly,— 

‘Does he remind you of anyone you ever 
knew ?’ 

Now Colonel -Lea-Creagh, though a great 
ladies’ man, a term which, as a rule, presup- 
poses not very marked intellectual faculties, 
was by no means a fool where they were not 
concerned. Indeed, in all business matters 
and affairs connected with his regiment he 


. was particularly shrewd; he understood at 


once now that Jadith had’ some motive for 
her inquiry, and though he knew no reason 
for withholding anything he knew, natural 
cautiousness prompted him to answer guard- 


edly,— 

a“ _ makes You ask me such a ques- 

tion?" 

He was not smiling now, he looked quiteas 
rave as she; and gaining more confidence 
rom his altered manner Jadith answered 

impulsively, — 

*‘ Beoause I heard that you had said you 

believed you had seen him before under a 
different name. Because Winifred Sherston 


him for a few moments without saying mote: 
then, with an air of one who has weighed, 
matter and come to a resolution, he o} 
served, — 

“I see no reason why I should not tell ym 
frankly what were my suspicions, though | 
must warn you,at the same time, that the 
may be utterly groundless, I have thongh 
the man’s voice was strangely familiar, and h; 
has certain tricks of ex that | 
vaguely remember; yet it is oe possibly 
I may be mistaken. The man of whom I an 
reminded I have not seen for over twenty 
— and the last place where he would h; 

ikely to appear is here." 

* Will you tell me his name?" asked Jadith 
eagerly. 

It was Michael Straughan. He was 1 
subordinate in Mr, Sherston’s office, and th: 
reason that I remember him was that he wu 
accused of having taken bribes from the Rajah 
of Chahpore, and made off Case 
came on. It caused a great commotion at th: 
time, and at first Mr. Sherston was supposed 
to be implicated, but this he effectually dis. 
proved, and did his best to trace the real cul. 
prit. That is why it is impossible Mr. John. 
son could be the same man, even if he wer 
not dark, while Straughan was as red-heade 
a Scotchmari as you could ever wish to see.” 

‘‘ Did anyone else here know him—the clerk, 
I mean?” 

Colonel Lea-Creagh shook his head. 

‘Twenty-three years is a long time—lon; 
enough for a great many to retire, and mors 
to dio. There isno one here who knew ths 
man Straughan except Mrs. Trevor, and she 
sees no resemblance. I asked her, and sue 
rather langhed at me. She did not much liks 
talking about it either, for in those days th: 
Commissioner was very sweet upon her ; ani 
had she played her cards better she;would have 
been mistress here now.” 

‘* And there is no one else?” 

** No one, t$——’’ 

He stopped awkwardly, sonscious of broach- 
ing a subject that was best left undisoussed. 

“Except?” repeated Judith, lifting her 
bright blue eyes to his face and keeping then 
there, till one by one every scruple was de- 
molished. 

‘Well, the Commissioner had a brother 
then, who knew him too.” 

‘* And he is dead ?”’ . 

Colonel Lea-Creagh thoughtfally examined 
the inside of his hat for some seconds before 
replying. 

m Well, yes; practically he is dead—dead t 
all of us without doubt. He came to grief 
very badly ; it was a disgracefal affair, in faci. 
The story is not fit for ladies’ ears, but the long 
and short of itis that he has forgotten he is 
an Englishman, and at this present momezt 
he is living in some bazaar jast as though be 
were born and bred a native.” 

Every word, one after another, had best 
slowly dragged from him against his will 
againstevery feeling of what was right and 
proper for him to wining was ee " 
resist the girl’s compelling gaze, ' 
man is wet powerless when a woma2 
chooses to put in exercise the wiles with which 
nature or art has endowed her. 

As he spoke his last words he was startled 
by a low cry of sudden intelligence that broke 
from Judith’s lips. 

It was as though out of utter darkness shé 
was suddenly translated into bright i, 98 
something of what had puzzled her re in 
a moment became . 

Rising, she crossed the room, and taking 0 
the album she had looked through with Mrs. 
Trevor, she brought it to him and turned to 
the leaf on which was the Commissioner's 
likeness. This she slipped down and dis 
' closed the one beneath. 
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asked, in # low, intense voice. 

For the moment Colonel Lea-Cr could 
only gaze entranced at the beautiful face up- 

lifted to his, as all unconscious of him or of 
anything but the one fixed idea she knelt beside 
him, and waited for him to speak; bringing 
down her delicate brows into a decided frown 
when he did not at once look where shedirected. 
Only slowly he obeyed the movement of her 
band and eyes; but as he looked at the pic- 
tured face of the man who had once been his 
friend—his equal—and was now lower than the 
very beggars in England—for these, however 
desperate might be their circumstances, still 
maintained to some extent the traditions of 
their birth and nationality, and in spite of 
poverty could live in decency and self-respect 
—his expression changed. 

“How do you know who that is?” he 
asked, sharply. 

“ Because I have seen him, spoken to him,” 
she answered. 

Before he could make any farther comment 
the door opened, and then conversation was 
paturally at an end. 

It was only Winifred, for which Judith was 
very grateful, as she rose hurriedly to her feet. 
It would have been a serious matter had Mrs. 
Sherston discovered her in such a confidential 
and unconvential attitude ; as it was she did 
not escape some harmless joking. 

“ Did Pas think it was Leap Year, or is 
Colonel Creagh very backward in coming 
poh ” Winifred asked, when they were 

one. 

But Judith shook her head, and declined to 
explain the situation. 

“ Let us © it in our own way,” she 
cried, lightly ; ‘I warn youl will be married 
before you yet!” 

“Then Fag must make the most of your 
time,” with a little sad smile. 

“Tt is two months yet, and a great deal can 
be ms in two months,’ was the oracular 
reply. 

Yet though she ke hopefully, and felt 
very certain that ha wee on the high road to 
success, Subsequent consideration showed her 
that she had, after all, made no great progress ; 
indeed, had rather wandered off the original 
path in her desire for knowledge, 

_ What information she had gained was all 
in disjointed scraps ; it required a clue to piece 
and make them fit in with each other. 


(To be continued.) 








Axew kind of glass has been invented in 
Sweden which is asserted to possess wonderful 
microscopic powers. While the highest power 
of an old-fashioned microscopic lens reveals 
only the 1 400,000 part of an inch, this new 
glass will enable us to distinguish 1,204,700- 
000th part of an inch. 


A cIvILisep society exists on an artificial 
level, says @ well known professor. The do. 
mestic animals which we use are not the ones 
which Nature gave ue. They have been 
brought by the labour and ingenuity of man 
80 far away from their original type that we 
do not always know what thelatter was. The 
grains, fruits and vegetables which we eat are 
not any which Nature gave us. We have 
transformed them out of all semblance to 
their original types. The clothes which we 
wear were never given to us by Nature. Be- 
tween anything giveu by Nature and the 
shoes, hata, coats, and dresses which we wear, 
lies a bistory of thousands of years of labour, 
experiment, ingenuity and caprice. Our 
houses were not given to us by Nature. A 
modern house has a history thousands of 
years long when we call to mind the steps of 
invention and experiment, and the thousand 
converging lines of discovery and invention of 
detai have gone to make it, The 


DULCE’S INHERITANCE. 
—o:— 
CHAPTER XI. 


Tae words seemed burnt into poor Nina’s 
brain, ‘Her friend is missing.’ It was 
cruel, she thought, to have told so much, and 
yet £0 little. 

“ Miss: ! »” 

The word was so terribly vague and indi- 
finite. Only one thing—she felt sure Dulce 
was in trouble. 


He was & Zoune man apt to form rapid judg- 
ments, and he had decided already Nina Dalton 
was no weak character. Her conduct now con- 
firmed this view. One smothered sob, and she 
was calm and collected, though terribly pale 
and anxious. 

‘* You seem almost to have expected this?” 
said the Vicar of St. Gertrude’s, when they 
were on their way to London Bridge, for he 
insisted on seeing her into the train. ‘‘ Were 
you prepared for it?” 

Nina shook her head. 

“I felt as I came away yesterday I was 


sake I had to come, but my fears took 
another turn. I dreaded that by some 
treachery she might be induced to promise 
to marry Noel Bertram.” 

‘‘ That promise would have been void when 
she found out that he wasa pretender. Miss 


telegram ‘Missing!’ Why doesn’t the doctor 
say she has gone away ? # must be what 
he means, and it would have been far less 
alarming !"” 

Dalce shook her head ; the problem seemed 
beyond her. 

‘* Yor. will let me know how yon find things ?”” 
said the Vicar, eagerly, as he bade her good- 
bye; ‘and, Miss Dalton, believe mo, I sym- 
pathise with your grief most truly.” 

** You never saw her!” said Nina, mourn- 
fally. ‘She was the sweetest creature I ever 


Dulce!" 


to the far East, there was something to his 
mind more keautifal than the charms of the 


and devotion to her friend. 

He put Miss Dalton down as a humble com. 
panion to the heiress, and admired her faith- 
ful affection and bright, daring spirit rather 
more than he had admired anything beyond 
the parish of St. Gertrude’s for years, 

Poor Nina! The train was a fast one, and 
yet it seemed to her impatience positively to 
crawl along, but at last she found herself at 
the familiar rustic station, and Dr. Drake on. 
the platform awaiting her. 

One look into his face, and she knew there 
was no clue to Dulce even before he said, 
gravely,— 

“ This is an awful thing, Nina. The Vicar 
is ready to tear his hair with remorse that he 
would not take your warning !” 

In spite of the load at her heart Nina was 
sensible of a thrill of triumph as she recol- 
lected Mr. Bengough’s false accusation of | 
herself, 

“ He believes now, then, that Noel Bertram 
was unworthy of Dulce?” she asked, quietly. 
“Yes. I forgot to ask how you have _ 
but, my dear, even if = have no proofs of 
his basenegss, you will find Dulce’s trustees 
ready to believe your suspicions !”’ 

‘“‘T have enough proof,” said Nina, slowly. 
“T was at his wife’s death-bed last night. 
He is no more Noel Bertram than you are!” 
But the horror and dismay on the doctor’s 
face overwhelmed her even before he said,— 

‘‘ His wife! But Dulce is with him. We 
thought he had taken her off to force her into 
a secret marriage; but if he is married it is 
worse even than I feared !’’ 


“His wife died last t,”” said Nina; 





‘*but no one’s fortune d be worse for | 


Mr. Delamere watched her face anxiously. ' 


leaving Dulce in danger, yet it was for her | 


; Bertram ? 


Dalton, I can’t understand the wording of this | 
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«Js that Mr. Sherston’s brother?” she Dulce than to link her fate with his. Tell me 


everything, Dr. Drake, You will keep nothing 
back. The Vicar would torture me with his 
long explanations, and Mr. Clinton has no 
feeling. You understand me, ani will tel} 
the story plainly.” 
‘My poor girl, there is very little to tell. 
; They went ont dining yesterday afternoon, 
, and have not returned.” 
‘* But the servants?” 
‘It was the pony carriage, and he drove 
himeelf. There was not even a boy behind !”” 
“And has nothing been done?” asked 
Nina, strangely. ‘Surely you have not alk 
, Sat down with folded hands, and left Dalce 
. to his mercy ?” 
‘* You are too hard, Nina!” said the doctor, 
| gently. ‘Some of us loved her as well as 
you do. A great deal has been done. Her 
description is at every railway station within 
! twenty miles of Highshire, with a reward for 
| her discovery, and a bill warning all clergy- 
| men, registrars, and othersagainst solemnizing 
/any marriage between her and her companion, 
as she is under age. Clinton says the ponies 
| will lead to their discovery sooner than any- 
j thing. They were beautifally-marked chest- 
' nuts, and well known for miles.”’ 
‘* My poor Dulce!” and Nina's tears flowed. 
hot and fast. ‘‘ He will make her marry him, 
I see.” 





| * My good child,” said the doctor, gravely, 


“what good will it do him, if he is not Noel 
He can’t enjoy Stoneleigh by 
marrying Dulce.” 

**No; bat he would have five hundfei 
a-year for life. A very comfortable income 


for a man who, a little while azo, was earning 
three pounds a- week—and that with diff- 
| culty.” 
The doctor opened his eyes. 


‘*I begin to understand. While I thought 
him the true Bertram it puzzled me why he. 
should be so anxious to marry her, since ha 
would be just as rich without her. Now If 
know he is an impostor it’s clear enough. 
Five hundred a-year is worth fighting for!” 





knew—£0 gentle and yielding. Everyone loved | 
Mr. Delamere thought, as he travelled back | 


unknown Dulce in Nina's own uneelfishness J 
' thought, I suppose, it sounced more romantic 


‘ thongh he 





“Tt is dreadful |’ said Nina, slowly. “ His 
wife has believed him dead for four years, 
No wonder he refused to go and see her.”’ 

“‘ How could she ask him to go and sce her 
if she believed him dead? ’”’ 

“Don’t you understand? When he went 
on the stage he took her brother’s name; 


than ‘Brown,’ The poor girl saw ‘ Noel Ber- 


‘tram’ on the play-bills, and belicved it was 


her brother. She tried to see him, but he 
always evaded her, and when others urged 
her request he declared he had no sister, Of 
course he dared not come near her, or she 
would have claimed him as her husband !” 

“And she is the real Noel Bertram’s 
sister ?"’ 

“ss Yes,”’ 

‘‘ Did you see her?” 

“Tdid. She had a sweet, sad face, and she 
was a lady. She spoke of her brother as 

had beena hero. He had been her 

protector and guardian from childhood. When 
he went out to the East as newspaper corre- 


‘spondent he left her at school; thence she 


eloped with Mr. Brown.” 
‘* And where is he now?” 


‘‘T don’t know,” eaid Nina, slowly. And 


‘then the strangest idea came into her head. 


“Dr. Drake,” she said, enthusiastically, 
‘last Saturday a stranger came to Highshire. 
He saw both me and Dalce; we met him at 
the Vicar’s. He said he had met Mr. Stone 
abroad, and also knew Noel Bertram (the 
supposed one). We could not persnade him 
to come to Stoneleigh, and renew the acquaint- 
ance. He said our guest had robbed him of 
something he greatly valued. Dulce thought 
they had been rivals, and Mr. Bertram had 
distanced him ; but might he not be the real 
Noel Bertram, and the loss his sister?” 

Dr. Drake looked mystified. : 

“Do you mean the gentleman staying a 
the Stoneleigh Arms?” he demanded, 

‘Yes; he took rooms for a month.” 
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“ And did not ocoupy them a week. When 
he came back from town yesterday he met 
the Earl at the station. It seems Lord Ray- 
mond had heard from the Vicar of his arrival, 
and that his name was Adair. It did not 
take long for them to understand each other. 
I believe Lord Raymond was so struck by the 
resemblance to his mother he would hardly 
look at such things as certificates of birth, 
&o. Anyway, he’s at Raymond Hall now, 
and his anni and uncle look as proud as 
though they had come into a fortune.” 

** T believe he is the man Mr. Stone knew 
as Nos! Bertram. 
with Dalce!” 

Dr. Drake opened his eyes. 

‘* My dear, I thought you said he only came 
to Highshire on Saturday?” 

* Bo I did.” 

“And he was away from Monday till 
yesterday, when she was missing. At the 
very most they can only have had two days 
of each other’s society. How can he have 
fallen in love with her?” 

‘“‘I don’t think they had much more than 
two hours,” said Nina, gravely. “But that 
sort of thing doesn’t take long.” 

They were at Stoneleigh by this tims. 
Nin checked the poor Vicar’s apology in the 
bad,— 

“Don't say a word, Mr. Bengough. You 
wore taken with the man, and so any distrust 
of mine seemed to you idle prejudice, We 
need never think of your mistake again.” 

The news changed the face of things con- 
siderably. Both Duloe’s trustees had been 


And I believe he is in love 


inclined to make the best of her absence, The | 


young man was desperately in love with her, 
a by marrying him could she keep her 
wealth, 

Although admitting he. had been most 
inconsiderate and rash, still, on the. whale, 
they had been ready to forgive him, But 
Nins’s story changed their simple digap- 
proval to burning wrath. 

‘‘ It is the most barefaced imposture I ever 
heard.of!”’ said Mr. Clinton, “‘ How he could 
have. conceived it I can’t imagine. I never 
was £0 taken in before. And he went to work 
80 cautiously too. I remtember his saying the 
first time I saw him ‘Iam a Noel Bertram. 
I don’t say Iam the one ‘you want.’ He was 
cautious as an old offender. This story ex- 
plains what puzzled me more than all—why 
he let so long elapse before answering the 
advertisement! He said he never saw it. Bat 
I couldn’t quite believe thai.” 

‘ Everything played into his hands, 
real man was absent. 
seen him. Toa certain extent their past his- 
tory was the same. Both had lived in Paris till 
the war—both were abort the same age. Yes,” 


The 











None of us had ever ; 


summed up the Vicar, sadly, “ it wasall.made | 


easy for him. The only point that aroused 
our suspicions (his not having the diamond 
ring) he contrived to explain away,” 

Enter the butler, being a card and a tiny 
parcel. 

The three gentlemen were sitting in the 
library, and Nina with them. 

Mrs. Leslie had retired to bed; she was 
wout so to do when anything troubled her. I 
am not sure but what she showed a certain 
amount of wisdom by this habit, for she at 
least. relieved her friends of the sight of her 
tearful face and the sound of dismal predic- 
tions. 

Sho was one of those women utterly useless 
id an emergency, who always cry at the 
slightest opportunity, and take the gloomiest 
view possible of every oucurrence, 

‘* The gentleman is waiting, sir,” said Giles 
to My, Clinton, as he handed his charge, 

The card was endorsed: ‘Noel Bertram 
Denis Adair.” The packet, on being opened, 
was fonnd to contain-a diamond ring bearing 
Jchn Stone’s crost and motto, and a few lines 
in @ clear, bold hand. 

“ The enclosed was given to me nearly seven 
years ago in Paris; it bas never left my 
possession since. When I made a, fortune 
there seemed no need to continue to hide. the 





family name my father had dropped as un- 

suited’to his poverty ; 0 forthe last five years 

I have been generally known as Mr. Adair. 

I never dreamed that r Mr. Stone had 

mentioned me in his will, or that trouble could 

— arise from my dropping the name of 
ertram. 


“Tast Saturday } came to Highshire and 
intended to call on Mr. Stone. I learned, to 


my sorrow, of his death; and, to my anraze- 
ment, that an impostor had appeared .and 
claimed to be the youth to whom he showed 
such kindness long ago in Paris, I hardly 
knew what todo. Thad no desire.to rob Miss 
Stone of the wealth rightfally hers. 

“T heard ‘she was to decide whether she 
would marry the supposed * Noel Bertram’ in 
a few days; and as my aunt, Lady Rayniond, 
seemed certain of her refusal it seemed. best 
for me to await her rejection of her suitor 
before I discovered his fraud. 

“T now regret moat deeply the delay, and 
I offer myself earnestly to assist’ yon in the 
terrible consequences that have occurred.” 

Of course there was but one answer. Mr. 
Adair was begged to join the consultation. 
When he came in Nina knew by.one glance.at 
his face her fancy was correct. 

He had fallen-in love with. golden-haired 
Dulce. It was her unknown fate which had 
given him that troubled, anxious look. Well, 
he was worthy of her, as far as eyes could tell; 
but, oh! why had he not revealed himself 
sooner in time for the peor girl who lay in her 
coffin in far off Whitechapel. 

He shook hands with cach of the group and 
then said, gravely,— 

“You have almost a.right to demand why 
I did not at oncs expare the fraud practised 
upon you. Nathaniel Brown—t is the 
man’s real name—had the. happiness of one 
very dear to me in his power. entised my 
only sister away frora school, and married her 
when she was seventeen, 

“TI bave never ceased trying to find her 
since; at first by deputy, latterly; since my 
return fron: Africa, in person, I have spent 
hundredsin the effort to find her and convince 
myself she was hap , but I never came on 
the least clac, until Miss Dalton told me last 
Saturday of the impostor at Stoneleigh,. I 
knew there was only ons man in.tha world 
who was aware of Mr. Stone's acquaintance 
with me, ond I felt sure I had found my 
brother-in-law. 

‘“‘ Hearing he was in London I went up too, 
trying to discover whether the people who 
knew him as‘ Noel Bertram’ had ever heard 
of his wife. I was assured on.all hands he was 
a single man. I began to fear my little sister 
must be dead, and, much as I longed to fly at 
him and give him his degerts, I felf my surest 
way of discovering her fate was to wait until 
Miss Stone had spoken her choice; then, when 
shé had refused him, I thought I could make 
news of Ivy the price of my abstaining from 
prosecuting him,” 

Nina looked up gravely. 

‘Mr. Adair, she wrote to you over and.over 
again, until she died.’ I think,she never quite 
gave up the hopa of your forgiveness.” 

“T never bad a letter from her since her 
marriage! But, Miss Dalton, you speak as if 


| you bad known her, And you say until she 


died. Do you mearrall is over?” 

‘‘ She died last night,’ said Nina, gently ; 
“and I was with her, She seemed quite 
peacefdl and happy.” 

* And he was there?” 

“He? He had left her to think him dead 
for years!’ said Nina, indignantly, and then 
she turned from the subject of poor Ivy to the 
girl yet alive to suffer.and to fear. 

“Tt was halt past threa yesterday when they, 
drove away, and a& boy gaav the carriage on the 


road fo the Demon's Caye.. That is the last, 


clue.” 


* Dandy and Flirt were very fresh,”’ said the 
“ There is no doubt they 
go. twenty miies, or even 
farther. Bat, then, where could thay go? We 
hays been to syery railway, station. within 


Vicar, though  fally. 
would ‘be abla to 


reach, and no one answering to their descrip. 
tion has been seen. . I he. man was 
villain enough, for. anything; but he had 
nothing torent by taking Dulce’s life, and it 
would be taking it if he exposed her to a night 
in the open air at this season.” 

“He was a ms oh the county,” said 






Mr. Clinton, . “ He never been in High. 
shire until this month, so that he could know 
no of the locality.” ; 

Mr. shook his head. 6 

‘You are ont there, sir. Until he was 
twelve years old.he lived with his father, Lord 
Raymond's bailiff, and. hé knew every acre of 
ground for: miles. It was only. a -well.to-do 
relation in. Paris offering to pay for hig school. 
ing there which took him a All-his 
childhood .was spent in this d. 
e ees to me how he es recogni- 

on ” 

‘He always kept himself very much aloof 
from the vi 8,” reflected the . And 
then, you know, it would have been __pre- 
sumptuous to their minds to think of him, 
their future landlord, as resembling « 
labourer's son (old Brown was no but a 
labourer. originally). I remember, someone 
remarked to, me he had quite the Highshic. 
accent, bus I langhed at the bare idea.” 

“We had better scour, the county,” re- 
turned Denis Adair, simply. ‘T6 my. belief, 
we shall find them at fone roadside inn 
small farmhouse. Miss Stone looked. y 
delicate, and as likely as not the fatigpe and 
agitation would make. her really,ill: for the 
time being. Brown would be able to pass her 
off as his sister, and tell. whatever story 
suited him to account for their being in such 
& plight.” 

y hen: you don’t think ; there, is any 
immediate danger ?"’ said Nina, iniploringly. 
He knew.of what.she meant. a 

“Of their marriage? No. . It wonld take 
them days before it could be celebrated, even 


by licence ; and I trust before that to have 
your friend safe here.” 

“ Bat how?” asked Nina, “how?” . 

oe down in her heart waa another_fear. 
Would not. the fact of her mysterions disap- 
peatance—of her having, so. to say, left,ber 
home. in this. man’s company—be. & ah oo 
weapon in Mr. Brown's hands against. Daloe? 
Might he not tell her her reputation waa lost if 
she did not retarn to Stoneleigh. a wedded 


wife, 

Mr. Adair looked at Nina anxiously; the 
same thought had. enteredshis mind, but he 
was quick to cheer her. ° 

“Remember, Miss Dalton, Brown gains 
nothing unless the marriage is legal. He 
would have to wait till he heard of poor Ivy's 
death. Believe me, if only we are prompt, we 
shall save her yet.” 

“ Poor child!" commented the Visar, “‘ ske 
seexss born to a sex of trouble; What with 
her father sudden!y coming to life——” 


“ What!” exclaimed Adairi« ‘ Denzil 
Netherton alive! Well, he -can'é°want his 
daughter, that’s one comfort.” 


“ Why-not?"’ asked Hubert Clinton... ‘To 
my mind he can be a very terzible annoyance 
to her,” 

“He .has.done too. many dark, deeda, for 
that,” returned Adair. ‘I know his, foreign 
alias-well, and that the Paris. police would be 


remarkably glad to havé him oar safa 
keeping. it he tronbles. Miss Stone I shall 
know how to manage him.” . 

Nina. sat facing the window. She,did not. 
know why, but it was a kind of consolation to 
her.to be able to see the, broad,,pmooth path 
which led up to the porticoed entrance, , 

She. did not expect to see,Daulcs’s. weary 
steps toiling along it, nor yet to.see Nathaniel 
Brown driving up. to the door.with.a leer of 
triamph ; but. yet it- was a kindof dreary 
satisfaction to her to sit so as. to.sceit. 

She turned her head quietly as, the last 
words were.:spoken, and rushed; from. the 


room. dois 
Denis. Adair looked ont and..sawa small, 
remarkably ragged little boy walking leisurely 
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ee 
along ; but for the anxiety at his heart he 
would have smiled at poor Nina’s pinning her 
hopes on such @ messenger. But before he 
could have-believed itNina was back in the 
room dragging the boy:by his coat-collar, and 
commanding him to speak in such imperative: 
tones thet she scattered what little brains-he . 


‘ SGenuiy” said Denis, softly. “ You are 


ly. ; himg, Look here, my, boy, 
or Nite-was-nt let ‘persuaded to selnanchie 
captive, A es bible guia Have yowany 
mc Weren't sréepassing,” whined the. lady 
dejeotemly.._ ** Whhie: 






she fléwiat: merassthough I'd beem-a.4 4 


young mistress dearly, exerted them to the! 
utmost, so that they were very quick in 
reaching the stone quarry. A respectable 
labourer was there; waiting for thom. He 
said he and his partner had done their best, 
but the poor gentlemanybreathed his last a 


few minutes after the boy started, 
‘* And he:said mothing? ” asked Nina, pas- 
“ Yourpardéaymisa,hepaida lot. I never 
saw .& death mdsI pray I never 
may Tt pardon—pardon, 
for, i one called Ivy 
) before the end 









hand begged. me to 
Wis just. the beat 
poor fellow, ‘Ive 
he ponies are dead ; 


We C 
_to:come to ‘him, and, jc 














and 
tramph’” 

He looked: @o.very.mnch Jie ongsthat had.t. 
Nina, nearly pthrottled: shim on; that . 
gto ' 
but . 
pelea nal ip Spapenaehdtian, 
patieno® oweil. Zz Ze te 
that orca ae. ns - 
lad t ~ 4 : Ey 
nee n Sran gers r ougasr, 

- 
mo speaks bi 
slowly hey ; f 
hima, He 


ugthey ll , S at Pear Tree 
‘ Farm!” “ 

4 The, intenses aeepeedea. co Nina’s. face 
he *@ Tits this. place. ¥ " cami aman yt 
* ares rl ~d i : ye . x lee 

> Joprery (as bed... The. : 


stonerdigger, and 

Semen a Bethe! ponies. vem: theedaa,and 
De * Swas..prattyscorteina, | 

Poor | In pity to. her: May Adair 4 wagn’4atoneat”” 
tried to-hasten thiggmest dilatoggrof.mesed « And sheia atthe Farm 2.” 
sengertay: a . a 

“And you met somebody. who,teld y “) welfy) 
ry te ae men's orders about wis 

‘“‘ Nothing o'¢he sorte, Whemave SP ; 2 
this mornineSanipente something, taale to ' Nina’s sorrows: a wiveneehnnswes: 


the bottom othe quarry, but onscourse: we 
could do nothing without ropes.” 

Nina had buried her face in her hands, 

*‘ Did you come here for ropes?” demanded 
Denis, who was beginning to hate this youth 
almost as much as poor impetuous Nina, 

“No! Master brought ’em at dinner hour 
and heletmedown, andsure..a carridge and 
hosses is a lying at the bottom: and a man 
too, The carriage is smashed to bits and 
the hhosges- are dead;- but the man’s alive— 
that is che) was» then—and. groaned horrid, 
and heijustsaid the one word, ‘ Stoneleigh.’ 
The master's down there now a taken care of 
him, and-he sent me off :here, never thinking 
a3 how ye’d set om me fora tramp,” 

There-was but one thought in all breasts— 
Dualcies:, 

“ You are:surethere-was.only.a man at: the 
bottomvef the quazry?”’ demanded Mr. Adair. 
“ You didn't see:anyone.else? ”’ 

* Yosya yas and two hosses 

“ But not a i 

<a ‘boy shook his head, 

oe 2 ! ” 

It was @ proud day in Job: Trotter’s life, 
for when {the carriage came round he was 
desired:to mount onthe box next the-coach- 
man. Dr. Drake and Mr; Adair» went of 
necessity—the one to assist the sufferer, the 
other :to: identify him ; but» Mr. Clinton. and 
the Vicar-remained: behind. Nina begged to 
betaken. If—as they:h dying man 
were-able to speak, and:revealed what he bad 
done with Dulce, she» would:be on: the: way. 
to her friend. §o leaving the two-trustecs, 
who had been so completely hoodwinked, to 
discuss the new aspect of affairs, the carriege 
nena its-load. 

Gone spoke, alt had food: for thonght. 
Nina felt deeply thankfal some. clue , had 
come to her friend'sfate: Denis: Adair was 
wondering: how: he: couldomeet the man who 
had stolem: his sieter, and appropriated. his 
name and fortunes; and the kind. old doctor, 
looking at the two eager, resolute facea beside - 
him, marvelled—as indeed he had.done.a dozen 
times before—how, in‘ this marrying age, no 
men had been found to discover the merits. 
and charms of ‘his favourite Nina. 

It was nine miles, but the» horses. were 
fresh; and the coselmman, who loved his 


bed where Dulce slept the sleep. of-exhauc-. 
tion. Dame White, mistress of the Farm, the 
kindest of good Samaritans, listened eagerly 
to all, She thought it needfal to say that her 
friend had been driven farther than she wished, 
and they had been most anxious aboué her, 

‘Aye! I thought there was something 
wrong by the-way she clung to-me, and asked 
me tosend her home, She seemed half stupe- 
fied. I think he’d given: ber something: to 
make her sleep. She was quite-unconscious, 
When he brought her here he said he was her 
husband |” 

“He wanted to be! She is Miss Stone, of 
Stoneleigh, and he wanted-to marry her!” 

‘*T'd not trast a Jass of mine to his bold 
face,” said the dame; then adding, in 2 kinder 
key, ‘but they. tell me he’s gone to his last 
ot and one musn’t speak harshly of the 

ead,”’ 

When Dulce. opened her eyes at sunsst that 
afternoon they were fall of terrified. expecta- 
tions, which. gradually died out as she recog- 
nised. her friend. 

‘* Nina, how.did you come? Was it alla 
ae i dream?. Didn’t- he ran away with 
me ” 

Nina kissed her, 

‘You axe quite safe, Dalce, You will never 
see him again, Ae 

“ Bat Ninw!” and the fair face waa crim- 
soned,. ‘*Hesaid I could never. hold up my 
head again—that every ons would look down 
on me after this unless I married him.” 

‘¢ That was anidlethreat,.dear,! Why, you 
only leftchome inthe afternoon,,and, by cight 
you were safe with good Mra, White.’’ 

‘« And who bronghi you. here? 

“De. Drake!” 

Dulce gave a sigh of unspeakable content, 
and dropped:into another: slamber. When 
the doctor sawsher he: eaid it would be days 
beforeishe had the strength to move. herself 
and go\abontasusual, The opiate had been 
a very powerful one, and the doses of.it con- 
siderable. She and Ninamust makeup their 
minds to. stay quite a week at Pear Tree 
Farni, if theirkkind hostess would keep them ; 
andas: Mrs, White was only too willing. it was 
a fortnighteafter Denis Adair's arrival in 





=— and her friend re-entered its-cheerful 
walls. 

By then the tragedy of the stone quarry was 
world-wide property, It was known from end 
toend of England that the man who had 
claimed to bs,.John Stone's heir and his 
daughter’s lover had’ come to’an untimely 
end while endeavouring, to ram, off with 
her. The-efforts of her friends bad speedily 


recovered her, and now he whe: had sotroubled 
the peace of Stoneleigh sleptin ve, and 
a handsome grave-faced man, withydask eyes 
and earnest ex; ion, known» io, be: not 
only the heir of the eccentric ire, but 


rown-had been Mr. A: 


him. 
_ Adaix went .to,, om, and. chosera 


tee es tiaked dba Dockctas tiny toare 
in. hig: eyes,, for, theix.; goodness to yee ea 


shook hands with them as t 


os..offer, them,.a present, which. their 
Bty bat. they, 
flesh snd bh 
‘s funeral, which 


unole had ingimucted. himto 
| offer themt.a lodge on the.Rsymend Estate, 
with an annuity-of fifty pounds a-year, 

The sisters protested they had dome nothing 
to deserve it, and that fifty pounds a-year was 
more than they could spend; bat the thought 
of country air and spring flowers was too 
much for them. 

They yielded to his entreaties, and hence- 
forth Blackman's.row knew them ne more. 
As for Mr. Clinion, his self-satisfuction had 
received such a bitter blow that he seemed 
quite a different man. 

In vain Denis Adair—the person most con- 
cerned—assured him it was a most natural 
mistake, and the astutest lawyer might well 
have been taken in by it. 

The solicitor still seemed doprassad. 

“T feel like a simpleton, Mr. Adair. Do 
you know I actually tried to persuade my 
ward to marry him? Actually told her it 
was her duty.” 

“Tam very glad she didn't obcy you!” 

Mr. Clinton looked at him strangely, 

“ Oh ! ” 

‘What does that mean?” 

** Nothing!” 

Denis smiled. 

“You ara her guardian still; and, Mr. Clin- 
ton, if you think—mind, J do not—you owe 
me@-service for believing in poor Browne, 
why, then you will advise your ward to marry 
tha real Bertram as earnestly as you did the 
pretender,” 

“You will bo an English peer. Your own 
fortune,. even, without Lord Raymond's 
savings, js considerable.. Do you really want 
to marry Denzil Netherton’s daughter?” 

‘Oh, Lhave settled that. gentleman nicely. 
Tam going to allow him five-hundred a-year 
so long as he never enters his daughter's 
presence or seeks to communicate with her 
in any way!” : 

‘+ But even then the connection exists, 
ought to look much higher!” 

Denis emilod. 

‘‘ | have loved her ever since Isaw her. To 
me she. will neyer seem Denzil Netherton’s 
daughter, but the child whom John Stone 
loved s0 devotedly, I would give up every 
advantage I possess—all my wealth, present 
and to.come, rather than the chance of win- 
ning Dalce.” 


You 








Highshire that. the young mistress.of Stone- 


‘** And you haye told her go?” 
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[‘‘ LOOK BEBE, MY BOY,” DENIS SaID, SOFTLY, ‘‘ WHO SENT YOU HERE? HAVE YOU ANY MESSAGE? ”’j 


Denis shook his head, 

“She has been so pestered with talk about 
marriage these last tix months she must be 
weary of the subject. She is going abroad 
with my uncle and aunt very soon. When 
they come back I shall try my fortane.” 

“‘ Does Miss Dalton accompany them?” 

Time had gone on now, and it was June. 
Mr. Delamere had astonished Dr. Drake in- 
tensely by invitibg himself on a visit to 
‘recruit his health.’”’ He spent a parson’s 
fortnight in Highsbire after Easter, and Denis 
Adair took a very great fancy to him, which 
did not at all decrease when he understood the 
) cong clergyman’s real name. 

He emiled at Mr. Clinton's question. 

** My aunt has begged Miss Dalton for her 
company, and I believe Dulce has implored 
it, bat she is inexorable, She talks of becoming 
a Sister of Mercy.” 

‘“* Nonsense |!” 

“The love affairs are not progressing 
favourably,” said Denis, with a smile, 

es ; thought she was far too sensible to have 
any ” 

** She is head over ears in love with a most 
worthy man, who fully reciprocates her affec- 
tion, but they neither of them have the least 
idea of it.” 

‘“* Nonsense!” said Mr, Clinton again. 

“A fact, lassure you! Miss Dalton thinks 
she likes him very much ass {riend. He feels 
sure she is just the companion he needs in his 
good works. I suppose some day or other 
they will discover that both their centiments 
are really described by a very simple little 
word of four letters.’’ 

“ Well, she can afford to pleace herself; she 
has fifteen hundred a year in her own right.” 

‘“‘And he thinks she has not a penny ; be- 
lieves she is Dulce’s humble companion, and 
she won't let any of us undeceive him.” 

But when Dulce and her friends had fairly 
started on their foreign tour, Nina, finding 
Dalton House unusually uncongenial, went 





up to London—neither to an hotel nor to 
fashionable friends, but to board with an old 
governess who had a large house in Bedford- 
square, a few rooms of which she reserved for 
herself, 

Dr. Drake, who was as keen-sighted for 
love affairs as Denis Adair, wrote to his 
cousin that he feared Miss Dalton had felt 
her friend’s departure very much, and she 
had come to London to seek some fresh object 
for her energies. This was perfectly true ; but 
worded in the doctor’s quaint English it read 
as though Nina had been left homeless and un- 
employed, and really needed a fresh situation. 

Mr. Delamere understood it in this light. 
He had always advocated the celibacy of the 
clergy until he met Nina, but she had shaken 
hia views. He remembered one of the earliest 
texts in the Bible declared “ It is not good for 
man to be alone.” He was often tired and 
disheartened with his engrossing work ; surely 
Nina’s bright companionship would be a 
valuable boon ; and she was so cheerful and 
tender-hearted he cculd not bear to think of 
her wearing out her youth in other people’s 
homes. He thought Miss Stone had behaved 
most ungratefully to her. He might as well 
go and call on her. 2 

And the call ended in his asking the 
most important question a man can put toa 
woman, and Nina said ‘“ Yes "—content, 
indeed, to have now the love of such a man. 

What he said when he discovered she was 
an heiress never transpired. Nina admitted 
he was nearly angry. Perhaps he concluded 
he had gone too far todraw back. Perhaps 
he thought St. Gertrude’s would be benefited ; 
certainly the discovery made no difference to 
the engagement. 

Lady Dalton was furious, and went off to 
Baden on purpose to make her daughter un- 
comfortable ; but as the Earl and Countess of 
Raymond had returned home, she did not 
at all inconvenience Nina, for her dear old 
friends declared she must come to them until 





she was married, and have the ceremonp 
from their house. 

Mr. Delamere had no time for courtship, 
so the wedding was to be soon—in August, 
month dear to the clergy for such occasions, 
I imagine, because there are no church 
festivals then to claim their time. The 
Vicar of St. Gertrude’s objected to lace and 
satin on principle, but Nina had a white 
gown and orange blossoms, and so was not 
without the adjuncts of a bride’s triamph. 

Dulce was her solitary attendant, while 
Denis was groomsman to the Vicar, and it 
was after the happy pair had started for their 
honeymoon that these two also settled the 
question of their lives. 

“T shall miss her dreadfully,” said Dulce, 
——_ a mist of tears; . ‘but I am quite 
sure she will be happy.” } 

“Delamere looked happy enough,’’ said 
Denis, sadly. “Dulce, don’t you think you 
are re hard-hearted ?” 

“ .”* 

“You. You know quite well it only rests 
with you to make me as happy as our friend 
the Vicar. Dulce, I have loved you ever 
since we met. Will you fulfil your father’s 
ag x Me ws give yourself to me?”’ 

‘“ ut re 

He understood. 

“Forget him, dear, as I do. To me you 
are John Stone’s child, and no one else's 
daughter. Dulce, I will make you so happy, 
if only you will let me try.” 

She just mentioned one word “Yes” s0 
faintly it barely reached his ear, but it did 
reach it; and “long afterwards, when talking 
to Nina Delamere of the strange case of Mr. 
Stone’s will and the numerous advertisements 
for himeelf, Denis Adair, then Lord Ray- 
mond, told the clergyman's blithe little wife 
that it was only on her own wedding-day that 
he really heard what he thought ‘“ something 
to his advantage.” 

[THE END.] 
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[‘‘ ABE Yor GOING TO REMAIN AT THE GRANGE, MB. SINCLATR, MAY I ASK?’ WYNTER CRIED, SHARPLY.] 


NOVELETTE. } 


CYRIL’S PROMISE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


Tue little station at Endersleigh Green 
looked inexpressibly dreary in the gloom and 
fog of the late October evening. A few oil 
lamps struggled feebly through the mirk, and 
just succeeded in showing how dense it was, 
without, however, illumining it to any great 
extent; and the single porter who wandered 
disconsolately down the slippery platform, ou 
the look-out for tips that neyer came, made a 
forlorn enough figure against the dim back- 
ground, 

The down train had just come in, and after 
depositing its mail bag and one solitary 
passenger, had steamed noisily away again, 
cleaving its way through the darkness like a 
great red-eyed monster. The passenger—a 
man in an Inverness cloak—remained at the 
other end of the platform jast where he 
alighted, and the porter looked at him sus- 
Piciously as he went up to him and demanded 
his ticket, 

The traveller started, and gave himself a 
sort of shake, as though to arouse himeelf 


from the reverie into which he oe to 
have fallen ; then extending his ticket as he 
spoke, he said, in a low voice,— 


“Do you happen to know, porter, how Mrs. 
Sinclair ise——” 

He did not conclude the sentence, but broke 
off abruptly, and even winced as if he feared 
what the answer might be. 

The porter looked at him curiously—making 
mental notes of the tall, broad, commanding- 
looking figure, and the bushy brown beard, 
which was all a slouched felt hat permitted 
him to see of the stranger's face, 

‘Mrs. Sinclair, of the Grange, was you 
meaning sir? She be very bad—mortal bad.” 





He shook his head solemnly in order to em- 
phasise his words, ‘If she lives till morn- 
ing it’s just as much as she will do.” 

‘“ Then she is still alive?” 

There was a ring of hope in the young man’s 
tones, a new-born alertness in which his whole 
manner partook. Evidently he had feared 
worse news, 

‘‘Yes—at least she were half.an-hour ago, 
when the groom came over here to send off a 
telegram. Was you thinking of going to 
Endersleigh Grange, sir?” 

‘Yes; that is where I am going. Good- 
night to you.” 

le turned away, and began walking with 
rapid strides towards the little wicket gate 
that gave access to the road, and the porter 
had to run in order to overtake him, and 
make the communication he wished. 

“ Wait a minute, sir! It isa long wayand 
a lone one to Endersleigh Grange ; besides, the 
night is too dark for you to see your hand 

ore you. Maybe you would like a guide?" 

** Nonsense, man !”’ exclaimed the other im- 
patiently. Then he added, with a harsh laugh, 
‘Why I know every step of the road from 
here to the Grange, and could find my way 
blindfold if there were any occasion for it. 
However, I thank you for your offer—here’s 
something to buy a glass of ale with.’’ 

He tossed a coin to the porter, who fingered 
it in a professional manner, and then took it 
to the glimmer of one of the lamps, in order 
to examine it better, and confirm the pleasant 
—— that its smooth surface had given 

m, 

‘*Why it is ‘arf a crown!” he muttered, 
gazing at it and scratching his héad at the 
same time. ‘The gent can be none other 
than Mr. Cyril Sinclair—come home again 
after all these years. I suppose his mother, 
being on her dying bed, has forgiven him. 
Well, he was always a generous sort of chap, 
and knew how to throw his money about, for 
all his wildness. P’raps he’s a reformed 





character now ; he’s had plenty of time for 
reformation since we saw him last.’ 

Meanwhile the subject of these meditations 
was making his way with rapid strides 
through the gloom of the night, along the 
muddy country road. . 

His boast of knowing it was no idle one, 
for if it had been untrue he would assuredly 
not have been able to proceed with that firm, 
unwavering step; and it is more than zon | 
that he would have made acquaintance wit 
one of the two ditches that bordered the bigh- 
way, and were pitfalls into which, on such a 
night as this, the unwary traveller might 
readily stray. 

Swiftly as he walked, and careful as he had 
to be, it did not prevent him from thinking at 
the same time; and apparently his thoughts 
were not of an altogether pleasant description, 
for two or three times a deep sigh, that was 
almost a groan, broke from him, and once he 
stopped short, and raised his eyes to the 
misty sky. . 

“Oh! if I could but live these ten years 
over again—oh if I could but redeem the 
past!" he oried, aloud, with an indescribable 
mixture of remorse, anguish and despair in 
his tone, that thrilled out with weird effect on 
the darkness. 

After this he walked on until he came to & 
pair of large iron gates, upon which the light 
of the lamp above shone down. Passing 
through these gates he found himself in 
carriage drive, bordered on either side with & 
thick growth of shrubs, and at the end of the 
drive there flashed outa faint blurred radiance 
that indicated where the house stood. 
~ Seen in this universal dimness, the Grange 
showed merely as a somewhat bulky, gable- 
ended building, with twisted stacks of chim- 
neys, and a huge oaken door, studded with 
iron nails—strong enough to resist the on- 
slaught of any number of burglars. 

Cyril Sinclair—for the porter had beer 
right in his surmise as to the young mans 
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identity—pulled very gently at the hanging- 
bell, and his summons was immediately an- 
awered by a grey-haired servant in livery. 

“Master Cyril!" he exclaimed, starting 
back, ‘‘ is it you— really you, sir?”’ 

‘‘It is I, myself, and none other, Stévens,” 
responded the young man, shaking handewith. 
him. ‘“ How is my mother?” 

Sadly, sir, very sadly, I will go upand 
let Miss Meta. know you are here, and: then- 
she will beable my mistress.” 

Sinclair nodded, while the butler went 
to perform:--his mission the new arrival took. 
off his Inverness-cloak and felt-hat,and stood 
in the soft2warm. light ~ thevhall lamp—a 
finely. builf#man-of,ebout thirkyy: withshand- 
some features. and dark eyes, whaseexpression 


Was.one. 





her=it) was.:you.. Will you rH = nn nem 
stairs?” 


He obeyed. —— the; 
sick. chamber». where: bated aa — 
burning on-a tablewless:byaheb 


Propped up 
about itty, ort lieedave ti re 
had once been fall of fittanessaandsitesolation 
almost bordering on austerity, bukpevas: now 
— and wan with the pallor of approaching 

eath. 

Her eyes lighted up as she 'taw her son; 
and Meta, after having seen the young man 
safely in the room, gently closed the door, 
leaving mother.and.son alone: together. 

It was the ,first time they-had.mes.for-nine 
years, aud who shall say what were the 
emotions that agitated their hearts during 
thoze first few-minutes ? 

Cyril remained kneeling, his head,buried.in 
the. bedclothes, Mrs.. Sinclair’s eyes. filled 
with tears, and she feebly stretched forth her 
hand, and laid it on his chestnut curle. 

‘*‘ Mother! ’’ he said,,at last,‘ since I had 
yeur message I have travelled ‘night and. day 
inorder to. come to you, and beg your. forgive. 
nesafor all the sorrow I have brought upon: 
AR Tell me that. my, hope hag-not been:in 
vain 

‘*My son,’’ she replied, slowly, and. with 
some difficulty, ‘‘ the years have brought me 
wisdom; they have tamed. my spirit, . and: 
taught me a forbearance that.I used not.to 
know ; they have taught me my error in. deal- | 
ing with you.. Ifyou. have been to- blame. -s0.' 
have I, and.we have need of mutaal forgive-- | 
ness. I thank Heaven time hasbeen givenme 
to speak.to you once,morxe, for.there are many | 
things.I wish to say. to you, and I fear I have.| 
little 4ime.to.say. them. Are you,’’ her-voice 
laltered,.‘' still on:the stage?” 

“No,” he answered, in a very low voice. 

She breathed a sigh of relief. 

‘** How. have you been getting your living?” 

‘“‘ By journalism,” he replied; ‘‘ you know 
T always hada sort of taste.for literature,” 

“* Yes+-yes, I kuow.” She & mo- 
ment as. if. to collect her thoughts; and-he 
stretched ont his hand and enclosed hers in it, 
Then she went,on,. ‘‘ For over six: years Meta 
Rashton has besnliving:wish me; She. is, as 

you may beawaré, the orphan daughter of a 
second cousin of mine, and..is therefore a 
relation, although a very distant one,” 

‘‘Yesl!’ he said, rather surprised..at this 
beginning ; “ but. way. need.we talk of Miss 
Rashton, mother ? She is a stranger to me all 
bus in pame.’ 

‘I know that,,and it is. for, that-reason I 


=: 








wish to impress upon you how sweet, how 
tender and gentle she is, Cyril! One night, 
four years ago, — I did not ont where 
you were, or w! ou were when - 
raind was troubled on your behalf and 1 

you had fallemsintoa 7 pit from which there 
was no chanos»of extricating ol T had at 
road and. in‘itd saw you 
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al much longer, my son; but before ‘I. go 
hence, and am seen no more,’ I ask you to 
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way 6 
my-only fear was that Death 


It is very near now. I shall not be with 


promise me that within Bix months of my 
death you will marry Meta.” 

The young:man had: listened:in silence to: 
thie, somewhat! startling y but as-his 
mother pronounced the jast words he started 
violently, and seemed as agitated.: 

‘“‘ [¢-is impossible |—utterlyimpossible>" he 
muttered, notas an answer to:her,; but as-an. 
involuntary revelation of-his own thoughts: 

Nevertheless, low as he had spoken the 
words, the siek woman heard:them; andseized 
upon them eagerly. 

‘* And, why impossible? She is 2g; 
lovely, and amiable. What more could*you- 
wish :for?’’ 

‘* Nothing, nothing ; aes he broke off 
abruptly; and lowered his eyes, —_ as notrto 
meet his mother's — ‘* How: 
can I expect the young lady to amen even 
if I propose. toher?’’ he asked, with a 


‘Tf that.is the: root of:yoursobjection: you 
need urge it no longer,’’? Mrs: Sinclair replied ,: 
calmly, ‘I haves already told Meta of my: 
vision, and to what it pointed, and she is quite 
ready to. marry you as soon as-you-ask her.” 

+ Bat,mother, you surely have not — 
from: her-this: promise?’ exclaimed Cyril 
with startled agitation. 

‘* Yes, I have indeed, but it-wasa —— 

ygiven. She is, on-her part; as 
alee as I amon: mine to secure your 
happiness;:and shevtold me: that ifsboth you 
and -1 wished it she-would wife.” 

The young man pacedthe room in uncon- 
trollable excitement, while his mother watohed 
him:from the bed: : 

It seemed easy enough to see how Mrs. 
Sinclair's strong will'h 
more flexible one of: the young girl committed 
to her charge, untibthe latter-had adopted her 
protectress’a views, and: been ready to submit 
to any sacrifice demanded-of-her.: 

Cyril looked towards his mother, 
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nervously at the bedelothes with an incessant 
restlessness that made him shudder. 


All at once a chan ange came over her face. 
white hue turned to grey, and ‘she fell 
articulated 


a her pillows with a low, half 


> Imten instant he was beside her, 


rah ther in‘his arms, — her-eyes pill cod 
road, by the side of a horri  pinquataenpticn tos 
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eye to see, for the death. 
ng ply to the marble*brow; and 
he clammy hands with his 


couldthe resist.the. pleading of that 
--voiegeethe entreaty of those:closing 


ave been more than human ; 
pe i of the hardening influence 
world ¢ served him rather roughly, 
soft Seamrtod as a girl of seventeen. 
"Tt was ast to debate on the rights and 
wrongs of a question—no time to argue—and 
surely if he gave the promise, Heaven would 
absolve him from its falfilment ! 

**T promise, mother!” he said, hoarsely, and 
the change wrought by those three words was 
magical, 

The strained look died out of the sick 
women’s face, herlips moved+smiled evea— 
and she sank *back in his arms with a low 
prayer of thankfalness, 

‘*Now I can die in peace,” she said ; and 
Meta Rushton, coming; in ten minutes 
later, found the young man still on his ed 
by the bedside; while, with’an’ ex 

ineffable peace on her - niet face, his eee 
lay back againet her pillows—deadt 








CHAPTER II, 


Ix the few days that followed Cyril had 
enough to do in attending to the duties that 
naturally devolved upon him; and, onthe 
of his mother's will, he found himself 
her-sole heir, and the possessor of five thou- 
sand: a-year, as well as Endersleigh Grange 
and its extensive-grounds, 

His surprise was very great; for he had 
fully expected that Meta Rushton would have 
ton well provided for, and on the morning 
,| after the funeral he said something of this 
"| kind to her. 

Meta was presiding at the breakfast-table, 
on which the» autumn sunshine- glittered, 
showing up: the delicate purity of-the liner, 
and sparkling on polished silver-and dainty 
china. 

The young girl herself looked wonderfully 
fair and delicatein the early morning. light, 
the black dress she wore rendering yet more 
lovely the perfect: transparenoyof- her-com- 
lexion. 

She was rather pale this-morning;~and the 
her|blue veins made-a visible network*.on~ her 
temples, over which soft little locks of golden 
hair lovingly strayed.’ 

Her manner was, as it had been all’along, 





Her -eyes,. unnaturally «bright,» were: fixed 
intently.on him; the rest-of her featares were 


quiet and subdued, but she treated Oyril “with 
a friendly unreserve that was quite free from 





deadly white, and ber thin» hands plucked 
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—————— 
: .dged, from,, her, demeanour, that ..he was, 
1 dood, the “cousin,” she called him,,._ 

When he made his-allusion to the will she 
4 oe little. - 
ae at my own wish that Aunt Gerirude 
left. me.nothing,"”’ she said. ‘‘I .enizeated, her 
not to de.so, because.I had no claim upon her 
whatever——" ) 

“Burely your goodness, to, her since you 
first. came, to,.the, Grange, constituted a 
claim!” interrupted Cyzxil warmly, but. Meta. 
only.shook. hex -head.,.: 

“No; what, I did waa:done. out. of pure. 
affection, and.in, gratitude for, her: kindness, 
She-owed me nothing for it. Besides, I have. 
fifty pounds a year of my own, and thas.is 
quite enough, to keep.mein,comfort!"” 

Cyril smiled at, her. innocent simplicity, 
put he said mo more, for he saw» that,.mer- 
cenary .consilerationa found no. response. in 
her, and am involuntary feeling of admiration 
took.. possession. of,, him tow this .gentie 
Pore meal in. be sty his. mother 
recognised: hia guardian angel.. 

“Will you..stroll. round, the, garden’ with 
me?” he asked,: after. breakfast. wat over; 
and.she atonce,assented, . 

It was.a fine, exhilarating October. morning, 
with a blue sky,.and a mellow softness in the 
air. The trees, in their golden russet hues, 
and. the Virginia.creeper. that wreathed .the 
porch with. flaming, crimson, redeemed; the 
garden. fromlooking dull, even. though all. the. 
Sowers.had,been beaten down by, last week's 
raing—all, that isto, say, except a fow.clamps 
of mignonette, which were. sending out /faink 
wafts.of perfume—summer’s last breath of 
sweesness! 

Cyril. felt in a, new world, as he wandered... 
o—— well-known grounds, with Meteat. 
his side. 

The peculiar position in which he stood, to- 
wards her.natgrally gave him an. interest in 
her,and it was.enhanced by her. yonth and 
beauty. , 

She was so different to the women: whom, 
of late years, he had associated with—so 
different that-it was hard to believe she was 
made of the same flesh and blood. 

‘“‘T could almost believe myself a boy agsin, 
a3 I see myself surrounded by these scenes of 
my boyhood," he:said, and she looked up:with 
her.quick, sympathetic smile. 

‘Yes; I amisare it must: bea pleasure to 
you to-see. t once more;”’ 

“T don’t know,’ ‘he -responded,. with. half a, 
sigh; “the pleasure is dashed with pain,for 
it is full of regrets.for a waated dife,”’ 

“At thirty years of age. yon: cannot say 
your: life. is wasted,’ she returned, softly, 
‘ for there is yet time -left:for, you to redeem 
the errors.of the past!’ 

He. looked. at; her; keenly,; uncertain: how 
much.or how little his, mother had told: her, 
but her eyes were fixed on the gravel, andvhe 
only saw the. dainty curve of flushed: cheek; 
and the long: shadow of: her: sweeping: lashes, 
from» whieh, he: was unabie:to. gather~any 
information: 

“ You know that:my mother and I quar 
reHed, when -I wae twenty-one yeara of age?” 
he@aid, interrogatively;and ahe merely made + 
a little motion of assent. 

“She was most anxious for me to enter the 
Chureh,” he wention, ‘‘and I not only refased 
toda this, but insisted on going on the: stage. 
With my mother's religious: bigotry you may 
imagine how thie step:grieved her., She in- 
sisted on my givingup.thelife of am actoryand 
I—hot-headed - and hot-tempered—absolately 
refused,to obey, hers Then: she.cast ‘me off, 
and told meehe would kavernothing. more to 
do with me——” 

“She was tomy forvit afterwards !’’ in- 
terrupted Meta, eagerly.. ‘‘ She:has-often told, 
me she -acted: harshly towards: you; and. she 
bitterly regretted it... Years ago she made 


efforts.to find you, but-they were dutile, and it 

Was &anere chance: that; even atthe last, ber 

odventiapment dn-the Times brought you back 
er, ” " 

‘ Yes; he. said; “itowas- indesdy a mexe 





chance--but, thank Heaven; I did see.it! Iam 
not surprised she could: not find me, for-when 
she told me, years ago, that-I was a disgrace 
to my name I changed it, and now none of 
pit acquaintances know me as ‘ Cyril Sin- 
clair.’ ’’ 

It was just at this moment that their téte-a- 
téte was interrupted. by the. appearance of a 
tall, dark, slight young man, with: black: hair 
and moustache, and eager, restless:black eyes. 

He. was the. doctor who had attended Mrs. 
Sinclair in, her last illness, and as he came 
towards them Cyril noticed that Meta shrank 
back a little—as a.sensitive plant does from 
the touch of rude hands, 

After greeting. Sinclair and the. young girl 
Dr. Wynter said to the latter,— 

“*T am charged with a commission from my 
sister, Miss.Rushton.. She asked.me to give 
her leve, and.ask.you to; come on a visit to 
her for a few weeks. I need not-say how de: 
lighted both she and I will-be to see.you.” 

Meta. coloured painfally, and seemed em- 
barrassed. ‘ 

Both of the young men:were watching her 
rather intently. 

“It isevery kind. of your sister,’’ she fal. 
tered, at length,.‘‘ but { fear. I cannot; accept 
her invitation,. I have so much to do——” 

‘* But a change would do you good,'’ inter- 
rapted Dr. Wynter, his brows knitting them- 
selves together, into.a frown. ‘You have ex- 
erted. yourself a good. deal in nursing Mrs. 
oe remember, and you really require a 
rest!” 

Meta, did,.not seem to. know how to. reply, 
and Cyril oame-to-her aid. 

“T think—if you will allow me to say so— 
that.Miss..Rashion would have more chanse 
ofa rest if she stayed. quietly at home!” he 
said, and, Meta cass.a grateful glace at him 
for thus,helping her out of her dilemma, 

Wynter seemed annoyed at Sinclair's inter. 
fereness He-turned upon him sharply. 

“Are you going to remain at the Grange, 
Mr. Sinclair, may I ask?” 

It was now Cyril’s turn. to appear embar- 
rassed, bus he-was.only silent for a moment, 
and.then said, quiatly,— 

‘‘T am not quite sure. I have not yet com- 
pleted my arrangements, but whether I remain 
or not.it will not make any difference to Miss 
Rushton |” 

‘Pardon mo, but I cannot agree with you. 
Miss. Rachton can hardly continue to live at 
the Grange if you are: here too," 

This was a-phase of the matter that had, 
not struck Cyril; but. he: was equal to the 
emergency. 

‘* Certainly not,” heresponded, ‘I am going 
to write tomy aunt—my mother's sister—and 
ask her tocome.and take the housekeeping, so 
as to permit Miss Rushton to have an entire 
rest,’’ 

Dr. Wynter bowed with-sullon acqniescence, 
but it was clear he was deeply annoyed at the 
refusal, and, inconsequently enough, he blamed 
Cyril as being the caase-of it. After a few 
more observations he took leave, and when he 
was gone Cyril: said,— 

‘* I hope, Cousin Meta"’—he had adopted the 
title sho, had.given, him; although «in: reality 
they were-not .consins, but very distant con- 
nections—‘''I hope I shall not, be offending 

our prejudices,if I say-I don’t like Doctor 
ynter?”’ 

‘*T am afsaid,’’ Meta,, returned; with a 
slightly arch smile,.‘‘ my’ prejudices; run in 
exactly the; opposite direction, I think. Dr. 
Wynter.iavery clever aa a physician, but-—”’ 

‘‘ Not pleasant asa. man!’’ added -Sinolair, 
as, she paused, unwilling, to: complete her 
Sentence. 

“ That was what I was going to say, only I 
thought it would beill-natured. He waswery 
good tomy auné during her illness, and very 
kind to me. Loughtnot to say anything against 
him, I am sure?’ ; 

That sameday.Cyril wrote to his aunt, who 


and,very prim and precise; added to which 
she was; extremely deaf, and carried about 
with her an, extraordinary instrument resem~ 
bling a horn, through which you had to speak 
if you wished fo address her. 

Daring the,time that) followed, Cyril and 
Meta were naturally thrown great deal into 
each other's society, and, at the end of a month, 
Sinclair was still in the same wavering state 
of mind as he had been the day after his 
mother’s death; 

Prudence warned him that he was:wrong to 
stay, since, by doing::s0,: he was -not-only ex- 
posing himself to temptation,.but-alao leading 
Meta:te suppose-that:he was willing to carry 
ont. the: wishes:of: his; mother-—of which he 
knew her to be aware, 

And yet he conld:.not tear himself away. 
The days passed: by so swiftly, bringing with 
them a deeper knowledge of the sweetness of 
Meta’s character—a..deeper delight in: the 
charma of her society. 

It. was so long since:he: had been given the 
companionship of «a pure, high-minded andi: 
refined. girl, that. it came:upon him both as a 
surprise and delight, and, for the firai:time: 
in his chequered icareer, he-was tasting the 
enchantment of .love—love in» its» purest, 
divinest essence. 

Greatly to his annoyance, Dr. Wynter was 
@ frequent visitor at the Grange, and it was 
quite clear that the object of his visits was 
Meta, 

The young girl herself seemed to be the 
only person who wss unaware of it, but she 
was so entirely free from vanity or coquetry 
that it never etruck her that the doctor was 
in love with her. 

One morning, Cyril was standing at the 
hall door smoking a meditative: cigar: and 
gazing out into the garden, when, turning 
round -at the faint-rustling of garments, he 
saw Meta: coming downstairs, dressed: ready 
to go out, 

“ Tam going to call on Miss:Wynter,” she 
said, as she fastened the eighth button of her 
Swedish kid glove.’ “You know she is an 
invalid,: who can’t’ get out, and is therefore 
grateful: to anyone who will have a little gossip 
with her.” : 

“May I accompany you?” asked Cyril, 
throwing away hie cigar; and Meta, with a 
slightly increased colour on her dainty cheeks, 
gave a ready assent. 


CHAPTER Iii. 


Ir wonld be hard: to eay which of the pair 
most.enjoyed the walk from the Grange to. 
Dr. Wynter’s house, 

It was a frosty morning, with the keen 
breath of late autumn lending ® crispness to 
the air; anda clearness:to the:distant hills, 
which bounded the horizon. 

On their arrival:at their destination, they 
found: ths: doctor: sitting beside his sister's 
couch, engaged in’ showing her some -photo- 
graphs, which he placed on the table as he 
rose to greet his visitors. 

“ Reginald has a perfect mania for: collect- 
ing: photographs,’' observed’ Miss | Wynter, 
when they were all seated. ‘‘ But he is going 
to give me some of them: for crystoleam: pur- 
poses. I wanta very pretty fate to make into 
a picture, and I had just selected one as you 
came in,” 

“« Which one?” asked Meta, who knew that 
the. invalid girl:was gratified ‘by an interest 
being taken in her artistic eroployment. 

“ This,” answered Dr. Wynter, holding out 
a oabinetsized photograph as he spoke. “‘ What 
do you think of Arabella’s taste ?’’ 

The likeness was that of a beantiful woman 
of five or sixiand:twenty, a woman with a 
dark, imperious face, and large, lustrous eyes. 
A beautifal face, certainly; but one that left 
an unpleasant impression, for all its loveli- 





promptly responded to the letter by putting in ' 


an appearance. 
She savas, rather-older, than Mrs, Sinclair, | 


ness. 
Meta was sitting facing the light, and Cyril 
stood behind ‘her, The«two Wynters_were 
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opposite, and it chanced that as Sinclair bent 
forward to glance at the photograph over 
Meta’s shoulder, both brother and sister were 
looking at him, and were cognisant of the 
strange change that over his face. All 
the coloar left his cheeks, and the expression 
in his eyes seemed curiously like fear. 

He said nothing, however, did not even 
attempt to examine the photograph, but took 
a chair that was placed in the shadow of the 
curtains, and began playing absently with the 
omy be of a collie dog that had come to lay 
his head on the visitor’s knee. 

**I don’t like the face!” Meta said, with a 
little shudder, as she put the —— 
down. “All the same, I suppose it would 
considered very handsome.” 

‘‘Rather more of a man’s beauty than a 
lady’s,” returned the doctor, ‘ What is your 
opinion, Mr. Sinclair?” 

“I agree with Miss Rushton,” 

“TI do not sup the photograph flatters 
the original,’ went on Wynter, still addressing 
him to Cyril, whom he was watching 
intently. ‘It is the kind of face that would 
be far more beautiful in the flesh than in a 
re. aetied — — - ." 

‘ at re ; ly . L or y: 

“Ah!” exclaimed the doctor. 
you know this lady?” 

There was quite a moment’s pause before 
Cyril spoke. 

Truthful by nature, a war was going on 
within his breast as to whether he should con- 
fess or deny the impeachment. Veracity 
finally triumphed. 

. “Yes,” he said, quietly. “I have seen 
er.” 

“‘ She is an actress, I presume?” 

‘* She is—or was.” 

** And her name?” 

‘* That I am not in a position to give you!” 
Sinclair said, coldly and distinctly. Then he 
rose. ‘I have to go to the t-office,”” he 
observed to Meta. ‘I will for you as I 
come back.” 

But Arabella Wynter entreated the young 


“ Doubtless 





girl very earnestly to stay to luncheon, 
alleging, as an excuse, her own loneliness, and 
the fact that her brother would be absent | 
during the afternoon on his professional 
roundg. 

Meta was too kind-hearted to withstand these ° 
entreaties, so Cyril went away, on the under- 
standing that she would return home before 
evening. 

When the time came for her to take her 
departure, Arabella pressed her to remain a 
little longer, until Reginald came back, and 
could escort her home ; but as this was exactly 
what Meta wished to avoid, she made some 
excuse, and hurried away as quickly as she 
could. 
But Fate was against her, for hardly had 
she proceeded a quarter of a mile when she 
met the doctor, who insisted on getting out of | 
his gig and walking back with her. 

It was impossible to refuse his offered escort 
without absolute rudeness, and rudeness was 
altogether foreign to the nature of our gentle 
heroine, who determined to make the best of 
the situation. 

The short November afternoon was closing 
in. From the hollows faint wreaths of mist | 
were rising, and the distant hills were already 
obscured in the shadows of evening. 

The air was raw, chill, and penetrating, not | 
at all the sort of weather one would choose to 
be out in, 

“Shall we take the short cut through the 
spinney ?” asked the doctor, offering his arm, 
which, after a momentary hesitation, she took. 
“ sy much nearer than keeping to the high- 
road.’ 

She acquiesced willingly, but when they 
were in the little plantation called ‘ York’s 
Spinney,” she was rather sorry they had not 
kept to the more frequented high road, for it 
was very lonely here in the shadow of the 
a and far darker than it had been out- 
side. 





She tried to walk faster, but her companion 


ee enjoyed the téte-d-téte, and was de. 
termined to p it as much as possible. 

«Had we net better i I 

si we rot urry on? It is grow- 
ing quite dusk.’’ 

“And what of that? Surely you are not 
afraid?” 


“* Not afraid, exactly ; but——” 

“ But what?” 

‘*T am anxious to get back home.” 

‘You are cruel to me!” exclaimed Wyn- 
ter, reproachfully. ‘It is seldom enough, 
since Cyril Sinclair's return, that I have 
an opportunity of speaking to you alone, and 
when Fate is kind enough to give me 
one, you are all anxiety to snatch it out of 
my hands!” 

eta was silent. There was something, 
both in the words and manner, that she did 
not like, and she was more desirous than ever 
of reaching the Grange. 

‘The time has come when I must speak,” 
went on Wynter, vehemently, coming to a 
standstill, but retaining his grasp of her 
arm in spite of her efforts to free it. “I 
can remain silent mo longer. Surely you 
must have seen how I love you, and that it is 
the great wish of my life to call you my wife. 
Meta, Meta! tell me that my hope is not a 
vain one!” 

There was real passion, real pathos, in his 
voice, and though it called forth no echo 
— the young girl, it nevertheless touched 

er. 
‘‘Oh! I am so sorry, so very sorry!” she 
exclaimed, distressfally. ‘I am afraid I 
ought to have foreseen this, and prevented 
it!” 

‘Don’t say that, Meta, or you will drive 
me to despair. - Tell me you will 
me, and I swear no lover that ever lived 
er 80 true, 80 devoted to you, as I will 
bet It is impossible, Mr. Wynter, it cannot 
“ Why age. Meta ?” 

‘* Because I do not love you.” 

‘But I will teach you to love me! Only 

trust yourself to me, and I feel sure I can 


, Secure your happiness! ” 


She shook her head. This scene was in- 
expressibly painfal to her, inasmnch as she 
could not help inflicting pain on him. 

For a long time Wynter would not take 
‘“‘no” for an answer, bat when he found that 


| she fully meant what she said, his mood 


changed, and he became too infuriated to 
remember what was due to hisown manhood, 
if not to her helplessness. 

“You are in love with Oyril Sinclair!" 
he cried, while his dark eyes flashed with 


. wrathful passion. “If he had not come 
| to darken your path you would have been 


willing enough to accept me as your husband, 
instead of an adventurer—-a spendthrift 
whose past life will not bear looking into!” 

‘‘ Hush!” she exclaimed, drawing herself 
up with a movement fall of dignity. “ Mr. 
Sinclair's name may be left out of the ques. 
tion. You have no right to speak of him 


; thus!” 


“I have a right, and, more than that, I will 
prove the trath of my words. He is all 
that I have called him, and if you could see 


the secrets of his past, you would turn away | 


shuddering. It is he who is my rival! he 
who has stolen your love from me. But, by 
Heaven! I will not sit tamely by while you 
throw me aside for him—or at least'’— 


| laughed harshly—*I will have one kiss from 


those sweet lips before he has profaned them.” 
He had lost all control over himself in his 


passionate anger, and seizing Meta in his 


again—her 


arms he kissed her over and 
mouth, her throat, her brow. 


ee, 


fancied, for the next moment a man sp 
forward from amongst the trees—a powerfal 
blow sent Wynter reeling down on the fallen 
leaves, and Meta found herself clasped close 
to the bosom of Cyril Sinclair. 

‘Come away,” he said, after a moment’s 
pause, and drawing her arm through his. 
“This is no place for you, and I settle 
with that gen at some future date.” 

Meta was only too glad to obey, and they 
proceeded some distance in silence. Then 
Cyril became aware that the young girl was 
trembling violently from the effect of the 
excitement she jast gone through, and he 
led her to the fallen of a tree which lay 
across the path. 

‘* Sit down,” he said tenderly, ‘! your nerves 
are overwrought and unstrung. You will be 
better presently.” 

A Gye; wills every loving opithet be knew, 
an 5 every epit’ e knew, 
tried to soothe her. His own heart was beat- 
ing riotously, for the murderous impulse that 
had sprung up within him when he saw 
Wynter’s arms round the girl had told him 
the depth and intensity of his own love for 
her, and now her head rested against his arm, 
and he could see, by the pulsating of the little 
brooch at her throat, how violently agitated 
she was. 

Was it wonderful that he, too, should for- 
get all the resolves he had made—all the 
barriers that divided him from her? Was it 
wonderful that, just for one moment, he felt 
himself free to tell her he loved her, and 
when she nestled closely in his arms, that 
he should kiss the upturned mouth, while 
murmuring nh that thrilled 
her through and through with delicious 
rapture? 

lame him, if you will, but recollect that, 
after all, he was only human, and the tempta- 
tion was @ very sore one. It is hard to put 
happiness away from us when it floats before 
our eyes, and it is only necessary to stretch 
forth our hands in order to grasp it! 


—_——> 


CHAPTER IY. 


Wuen Meta woke the next morning it was 
with a vague sense of happiness, that deepened 
as she remembered the event of the preceding 
| day, and she sprang out of bed and dressed, 
saying to herself with a child’s joyous de- 

light,— 

at He loves me !—he loves me!” 

Even Nature herself seemed to share in her 
new found bliss, for the pale November sun- 
‘shine was slanting into the room, and a robin, 
‘ perched on the leafless branch of a beech-tree 
‘near the window, — out a plaintive little 
‘gong, that fell on Meta’s ears with additional 
' sweetness, 
Even before she had ever seen Cyril her 
interest had been awakened in him by his 
‘mother’s description, and her enthusiastic 
'nature had made her promise to marry him 
if he saw fit to ask her, in order that she 
might devote her whole life and energies to 
the task of leading him back to that purer 
‘life which his mother thought he had for- 
ne th irl had glided i ibl 
us the yo ir insensibly 
from interest ow B unknown, to love for the 
known, and it seemed to her that no woman 
could wish for greater happiness than to be- 
| come the wife of Cyril Sinclair. 

On going downstairs to the morning-room 
she found Miss Trinder already there, her 
horn beside her, but no one else was in the 
a ment. 

“Do you know where Cyril has gone off 
to?’ shouted the old lady, who, owing to her 





“ Help, help!” screamed the terrified girl— | deafness, either spoke in an inaudible whi 
not however, with any hope that assistance'or bawled out at the top of her voice. 
would come, for the spinney had acquired a| ‘Stevens says he left by the seven o'clock 


bad reputation amongst the villagers as aa 


haunted, and not even the labourers woul 
return home from their work through it. 


Assistance, however, was nearer than she! 





| srain ; but it seems a curious thing that he 
‘should levant in this way, without letting 
| anyone know beforehand.” x 

‘s heart grew cold, but she said no- 
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thing, and a minute later Stevens came in, 
with a note on a silver salver. 

“Mr, Cyril left it for you, miss,” said the 
butler. , 

Whereupon Miss Trinder, who, like most 
deaf people, was most anxious not to lose a 
syllable of what passed, demanded to know, 
in a loud voice, what Stevens had said, and 
applied her trampet to her ear for the an- 
ewer. 

While the butler was sending his voice down 
this alarming-looking instrument, Meta with- 
drew to the window and opened the note, 
which was short enough to be read in very 
little time : 


‘‘My Daritinc—for so let me call you for 
the last time! I have gone away because I 
dare not, in honour, stay near you any longer. 
I told you last night I loved you—and Heaven 
knows I spoke the truth! But all the same, 
I had no business to have uttered those words, 
for between you and me lies a gulf, which I 
fear cau never be spanned! Dearest, forgive 
me! I have no excuse to offer for my conduct, 
and it will be better not to give an explana: 
tion. I can only tell you that Fate has been 
cruel to me—cruel to us both, indeed, for I 
believe, in my heart, that I could have made 
you happy—that I should have striven to do 
so I know, 

‘IT shall not come to the Grange again for 
come time, perhaps, never, unless you should 
be annoyed by that man Wynter, in which 
case you have only to send a telegram to my 
solicitor, whose address I enclose, and he will 
Jet me know that you have need of me. Then 
I shall come, for it is my duty, as well as my 
desire, to protect you. In the meantime, I 
beg you to remain at the Grange, and to look 
upon itas your home. Alas! I cannot even 
bid you hope for better times. I have sowed 
the wind and I must e’en reap the whirlwind ! 
Bat at least I can subscribe myself,—Your 
friend, 

“Cyrin Srncuar.” 


* * * * . 


Mr. Reginald Wynter did not enjoy the 
sensations of being knocked down any more 
than the generality of men do. Moreover, an 
extra bitterness was added to the indignity by 
pe a of his assailant being his hated 
Tival. 

After the departure of Cyril and Meta, the 
doctor slowly rose to his feet, and, full of a 
vindictive desire for vengeance, followed them 
at some distance. 

Thus it happened that he was witness of 
the embrace that passed between them, and 
was driven almost. frantic with jealousy and 
rage, at this confirmation of his previous 
suspicions. 

e turned back, and walked with hasty 
footsteps homewards, revolying in his mind 
vague plans of vengeance, which gradually 
took shape. 

On his arrival st his own pouse, he found 
his sister engaged in putting dway the photo- 
graphs he had ne t down for her to select 
from ; and the one she had chosen she had put 
on one side. 

He took itup as he entered, and examined 
it closely. 

Yes,” he muttered, ‘“I- fancy I should 
know the original if I were to see her.” 

‘Are you in love with her then?” asked 
Arabella, quizzically, as she watched him. 

“No; but I am as anxious to see her as if 
Iwere. Did you notice how Sinclair started 
when his eyes first fell on the face?” 

Arabella nodded. She had both noticed and 
speculated on the circumstance. 

“IT do not see what you can gather from that, 
though,’ she added, and her brother did not 
take the trouble.to enter into details, for it 
was withhim an article of faith that a woman 
couldn’t keep a secret. 

His plan was to go to Paris, where the like- 
ness had been taken, find out the name of the 
original, then seek her out, and learn from 
her what connection linked her with Sinclair, 





That there were difficulties in the way of 
perfect success he knew quite well, but he did 
not despair, for he had overcome much greater 
difficulties than these, and, moreover, he had 
implicit faith in his own abilities—always an 
important factor in such undertakings. 

He was a man, too, who believed in striking 
while the iron was hot, so the following day he 
made arrangements with a fellow surgeon to 
take his professional work, and the next morn- 
ing was ready to start for the Continent. 

It wav only when he got to the station, and 
had taken his ticket, that he learned from the 
porter—who was only too glad to get some 
one to gossip with—that Cyril had left Enders- 
leigh Green the morning before. His surprise 
at this intelligence was extreme, and he won- 
dered whether Sinclair's hurried departure 
had anything to do with the object of his own 
journey. 

‘* Perhaps Mr.Sinclair only went up to Lon- 
don for the day ?” he suggested to the porter ; 
but that functionary shook his head. 

“Ah ! no, sir. He said he was going to leave 
England, and it might be some time before 
he was back again.” 

This unexpected incident furnished the 
doctor with a subject for meditation during 
his own journey ; but it wasa mystery to which 
he could not even guess a key. Being anxious 
to lose no time, he went straight from London 
to Dover, and crossed from thence to Calais, 
where he arrived in the early dawn of a raw 
November morning. After that he pushed 
on to Paris, and as it was too late to obtain an 
interview with the photographer that day, 
he waited until the next morning. Success 
crowned his efforts. No sooner had he shown 
the likeness thanit was recognised. 

- Oh, yes!” said the photographer. “ Two 
years ago you would have seen that likeness 
in every shop-windowin Paris. It is Madame 
Tosca, the comic actress. She is not quite so 
popular now as she was then—people say she 
has gone off, and it is hinted”—the speaker 
shrugged his shoulders, and smiled amiably— 
“ that madame is fonder of eau-de-vie than is 
altogether good for her.”’ 

‘‘Could monsieur give me her address ?”’ 
asked Wynter, politely; bat in this respect 
Monsieur could not oblige him, for La Tosca 
was an erratic sort of person, and rarely stayed 
long in thesame place. However, he gave the 
inquirer certain directions calculated to put 
him in the way of discovering her where- 
abouts, and then Wynter took leave and hur- 
ried away to see the manager of the theatre 
where Madame Tosca used to act, and from 
whom he, with very little difficulty, obtained 
her address, 

All this took time, and it was growing dusk 
as he found himself in the rue where the 
actress's apartments were situated. Just 
as he was crossing the road he became aware 
of a figure in front which strack him as 
familiar—a tall, broad-shouldered man, wear- 
ing an Inverness cloak and a soft felt hat, 
rather slouched over his face. 

‘*Itis like Sinclair !’’ muttered the doctor, 
slackening his footsteps. ‘‘Is it possible his 
destination can be the same as my own? At 
any rate, I can see where he goes,” 

Keeping some distance in the rear he dogged 
his unconscious enemy until the latter actu- 
ally disappeared in the very house to which 
Wynter was bound. The heart of the latter 
swelled with exultation—success seemed cer- 
tain now! 

He hesitated for awhile, then entered a shop 
close at hand, and selected a hat like that 
Cyril had been wearing. It had struck him 
that if his face were concealed, he would not 
run much risk of being recognised even if Sin- 
clair chanced to see him, and it was well to 
provide against all contingencies. 

Then he boldly entered the house, passed 
the conciérge, but turned back to ask him on 
what étage Madame Tosca’s apartments were. 
Having received this information, he went on 
upstairs—not with the intention of at once 
seeking the actress, but with the purpose of 
waiting till Cyril came out, and thus making 


quite certain that the man he had tracked was 
indeed Sinclair—for it must be remembered 
that, as yet, he had only seen his back, and 
although one may be morally certain of the 
identity of a back, moral certainty is not 
legal proof ! 

Madame Tosca’s name was engraved on a 
small brass plate on the outer door, and—oh ! 
good luck !—the outer door was not latched ! 
Wynter gently pushed it open, and found him- 
self confronted by a heavy plush curtain, 
which hung over the doorway. Beyond this he 
saw a small anteroom,which gave access to the 
boudoir or sitting-room, and just opposite was 
another heavy plush portiére, which no doubt 
curtained the door of communication. 

Wynter hesitated a moment. Playing 
the eavesdropper is not exactly a gentlemanly 
occupation, and of choice he would not have 
selected the part; but scruples must be put 
on one side when one embarks in such enter- 
prises as his, and he finally crossed the room 
very softly, and pulling aside the curtain 
applied his eye to the keyhole—having first 
made sure that he would be able to hide him- 
self behind the window draperies in case of 
surprise. 

hat he saw was this. A luxurious inte- 
rior, furnished with much ormolu and gilding 
and pale blue upholstery. Flowers were all 
over the room, and the air must have been 
sickly with their fragrance. Standing up- 
right by the mantelpiece was jthe mau 
Wynter had followed, and whose face he was 
now able to recognise as that of Cyril Sin- 
clair. Opposite him, lolling back in an easy 
chair, and dressed in a gorgeous tea-gown of 
gold-coloured plush, trimmed with lace and 
ribbons, sat a woman—the original of the 
photograph. 

Having thus made sure of their several 
identities, Wynter removed his eye from the 
keyhole, and applied to it his ear. The pair 
were ing French, but Wynter was as 
well acquainted with that language as with 
his own, and had no difficulty in following 
what they said, especially as Cyril's voice, 
though low, was very distinct, and the lady 
spoke loudly, and somewhat coarsely. 


CHAPTER V. 


“TI rern you,” Madame Tosca said, negli- 
gently, but with a certain doggedness, ‘I 
wish to see England, and play the part of a 
country lady. It would be amusing, ma fvi!"’ 

She laughed, as if she enjoyed the amuse- 
ment in anticipation. 

“I should like to see this country house of 
yours—this Grange, which sounds so roman- 
tic. For a change the life would be delightfal, 
especially as I could throw it up directly I 
was tired of it.” 

There was ® moment’s pause. When Cyril 
spoke, his voice was very decided. 

* And I tell you that it is impossible. Iam 
willing to allow you half my income—nay, 
two-thirds if you will not be satisfied with 
half—but only on condition that you keep 
away from me, and remain in France.” 

‘And where will you be, mon ami, the 
while?” she asked, mockingly. 

“T shall travel—join some expedition to 
Africa, perhaps. At any rate, I shall not 
remain in Paria!” 

** You will go to England, perhaps? ”’ 

‘No. I shall not go to England!” 

“ You are cruel to your native land,” said 
the actress, still with the same veiled mockery. 
“ Perhaps you have infringed your country’s 
laws ; or, perhaps——” She waited a moment, 
and spoke the next words veryslowly. ‘ Per- 
haps there is a lady in the case?"’ ; 

ynter wished he could have seen Cyril's 
face at that moment, but the capacities of a 
keyhole are limited, and will not acoommodate 
eye and ear at the same time, so he had to 
content himself with listening eagerly for the 
young man’s reply. 





“ My reasons I have already explained, so 
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far as Lintend to explain them. You are, of 
course, at liberty "to surmise what you like. 
I told you before that I absolately refase to 
take you to the Grange, end [ think you kuow 
mewell enongh to see that I intend keeping 
my word.” 

‘Is this the way moss Hnglishmen treat 
their wives?” 

“Ves!” she answered, sternly, ‘when 
their wives have:behavedias you ‘have. You 
are well aware that but/dor the shame and 
publicity I-should have obtained a divorcs 
from you long ere this, and even yet I may 
do so if you drive me to extremities !"’ 

His wife! Wynter: could soareely refrain 
from an exclamation of ‘triumph. 

La Tosca wassilsnt forafew minntes ; then 
she said, in a softer voice,— 

‘Gan you not let the past de past, Cyril? 
Can we not begin overnagsin?"’ 

‘* Never!” -hevesied, vehemently. “The 
marriage bond is one:that, once broken, can 
never be renewed. Nothing would ever induce 
me to live with you as‘your husband sgain 1” 

As he spoke he made # step towards the 
door, and Wynter, slarmed for his own safety, 
stepped back, and hid himself behind “the 
drawn window curtains, which were fall and 
heavy and concealed him y. . 

But the interview was not yet over, for: it 
seemed: as if La Tocca interposed © herself 
between her husband-and the door, soas"to 
force him to listen ‘to ‘her, for her voice was 
loud and strident ; andalthough, owing:to the 
distance, Wynter was not able to follow all 
she said, he heard afew words, now ‘and again, 
of coarse abuses, that showed him’the lady 


had given reins to ber temper, and was reviling | 


Sinclair for his refasal to take her back. 
Of what Cyril raid it wks imposible! to 


distinguish a syllable, forbis ‘voice was ‘never | 
Indeed, he seemed: tobe trsing his | 


raised, 





best to soothe his companion, ‘bat without | 


success. At length a series Of hysterical 
screams indicated that the actress had teken 


hastily left the apartment, passed through 
the ante:chamber, and so on'downetaire. - 

** Now for it!’ thought Wynter,\and; boldly 
issuing from his place of concealment, he 
knocked as the boudoir-door, and, without 
waiting for an answer, went in. 

The actress;sprang: tosher feet, and con. 
fronted him haughtily, at the same time ce- 
manding his busines. 

“T beg you to ‘pardon my intrusion, 
Madame,” said the doctor, his quick eye 
roving round, and’ noting -with little surprise 
a small revolver lying on the table. “I 
came to see your hueband,*Mr. Cyril Sin- 
clair, and to ask bim ‘toexplain conduct 
which it is hardly possible to ‘justify. I was 
not aware until my arrival in Paris that*he 
was married. It was a seoret® that he pre- 
served very religionely during ‘his recent 
visit to England.” 

“And may I ask what there*was in his 
conduct, during his stay in Hngland, that 
has brought you here?” 

“ Certainly |” returned “Wynter, gravely ; 
“and I shall anewer you- the ‘more readily, 
because it concerns -you' to know it. He 
made love “to a lovely young girl, ‘who be- 
lieved him to be free-to marry her.” 

A dusky-red ‘flamed.into the actress's still 
beautiful face. Involuntarily she stretched 
oat her band, and grasped the revolver, 

“He dared: to-do this!” she ‘mattered, 
wrathfully. ‘That, then, is the reason he 
would not take me to Engiand!" 

“The young lady lives ‘at the Grange ; her 
name is Meta Rushton,” preceeded “Wynter, 
deliberately. ‘‘You see, Iam ‘perfectly open 
with you, because I wish you to know the 
truth,” 

For all her jealous rage, La Tosca was a 
woman of the world, and therefore suepicious. 
Fixing her eyes keenly on her visitor, she de- 
manded,— 

‘* And why; pray, do you take so ‘much in- 
terest in having ‘the truth,’ as*you call it, 
made known?” 


‘camaccept your story aa the trash.” 


so much of the:scene-in the plantation as 


her “wrath might be presently turned wgainst 


‘“Beeanse Fvwas,and -am, in devo-with the 
young -lady myself !’’ answered “the doctor, 
deciding that boldness would answer his pur- 
pose best. “*She would have been willing to 
marry me if Cyril Sinclairhad not eppeured 
and .taken: her affections from-me;-snd even 
yet I hope she may do so,:whenshe knows 
that he has alrsady- gota wife, You see, 
Madame, I-&m frank with you:”’ 

“It iswell for you that you are!” she 
replied, with a sneering curl of ‘her bandsomwme 
lips. “Ido not believein disinterested be- 
nevolence, perhaps becanse I have mever €x- 
‘perienced it! If, by telling me this, you-have 
@ pur pose of your own to serve;why,then, I 


“I have a purpose to serve,’ he admitted ; 
“inasmuch as I-want you to write to-Miss 
Rushton and give her proofs of your marriage. 
It is only right that she should know it;and 
when she ie aseured-of it, Ker heart’ will turn 
tback+o me again.” 

And.then he'wention to tell-the actress just 


vanity would permit, with the résalt that be 
worked herself into a state-of jealous tage, 
furious enough evento alarm him. 

Bhe was a “woman of'such fiercesandsun-4 
‘governable passions thasit wae notimprobable 


hinseolf, and Reginald Wyater,'being wise in 
his generation, ‘deemed -pradence “the “better 
partofovalour. 

«* Madame,’’ he said, iaying his firm, though 
slender fingers on-her arm, “permit me to 
relieve’ you of ¢hat revolver. Your hand is 
trembling ‘with agitation, and it is “possible 
you may, involuntarily;do yourself an injury 
with the weapon!" 

She laughed mockingly. - 

“Do you an injury you mean. ‘Well, 
perhaps you are right. My hand docs tremble. ! 
I must take something to steady my nerves!” | 

Bhe putithe revolver down’on the-table and | 





; » went to a small cabinet, from which she toox | 
refoge in tears, and directly after Cyril ; 








' and-eends off a mounted groom fora doctor, 


a cut-glass spirit decanter; it contained 
brandy, and she drank-a wine-glassfull-of the | 
fiery liquid, undiluted as it was. { 
“There!” she said, turning round again, 
and ‘giving a shake to ber magnificent | 
shoulders, ‘I am better now and -ready for. 
action. Give me the revolver,” for he had’ 
taken it in hisshand-and ‘was examining it» 
curiously, ‘and I-will put it away for fasure 


dangerous plaything ! ” 
* * * + * | 

That night, all Paris ranz with the-news of | 
the murder that had been committed in the) 


Rue G—. 


Adelaide Tosca, the besutifal ‘burlesque » 


actress, whom everyone’ had heard ‘of,-andj 
nearly everybody had seen, had been-found in | 
her room’ lying prone on-the: floor, her*silks 
and. laces'soaked through with the crimson 
blood that had’ drained away her life, «Bae; 
was shot through theheart ! 

(To be-concluded next week.) 
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HIS TENANT’S DAUGHTER. 
—oi— 
CHAPTER XVII. 
LADY MELCOMBE ARRIVES, 

Maaaie's swoon isa serious one,and Lord 
Meleombe is in despair. 

With the assistance of axtervant he «carries 
her into an adjoining »roomeand places) her 
upon aeeouch. Then, atothe snggestion of 
Lady Mildred, he leaves'them, whileshe; with 
the hon 
vants, try to restore'the poor girl to conseious: 
ness, 

Bat this ia mo easy matter. Maggie, who! 
has never fainted before; now: lies ¢old»as ice, 
motionless as a statue, /a8 a dream 5 
and Lady Mildred becomes seriously: alarmed, 


nothing to do with the your 


and a couple of maidser- }sh 


door like a-sentinel,.as though he sxepected » 
conspiracy to spirit Maggie away from him. 


Ashe thus keeps guard in‘the entrance 


hall, the strained expression on his psd, 
handsome face testifies to-the mental agony 
he-soifers, though’ his eyes! flash dangerously 
as Captain Drake approaches him, and says, 
in a deprecstory tone,— 


‘‘Lamvvery- sorry if anything Ismay ‘have 


eaid has caused this young lady’s indisposi- 


tion, but I really only repeated what was told 


to me in good faith. “Who isthis Miss Earl?’ 


‘‘ She is thegirl whom young Rivers wished 


tomatry,” replies his iordship, curtly, “and 


it was a cruel libel to call her a jilt. She had 
fellow’s Ulness ; 
it was her father who refused the connéction, 
and ‘brought her away from Devonrhire. “Not 


that shes cared for Rivers, but it is: enough to 


make any girl faint to be-told, in “the bruta! 
manner you told her, that she had’ murdered 
& man.” 

Captain Drake's face becomes’ very pale. 


He is not accustomed to: be addressed in ‘this 


manner’ by any man—be' his “esccisl status 
what it will;and many years spent among 
gavage tribes, where life is cheap, and ceath 
fdllows swiftly upon instlt, has* made him 


impatient and arrogant. 


From habit he thrasts his hand inside ‘the 
breast of his coat, but the absence of a*weapon 
recalls bim to the fact that he’ is among 
civilised people, where’words are more cutting 
than knives; and he pulls himself together, 
and cays, coldiy,—~ 

“Then Thurston’ Rivers is dead ?"’ 

“No more dead than you are!” retorts 
Lord Melecombe, curtly. 

So saying he turns on his heel. ‘ Drake is 
no friend of his-~never will be; and ‘he «is in 
no mood to be civil toa ‘man’ who has~upset 
all his plans, put'Margaret’s life in. jeopardy, 
and possibly blighted his own happiness. 

Indeed, he is in-that mood in which “he 
cares for nobody and for nothing; his one 
hope and only desire being that Maggie may 
recover and may consent to find refgge in his 
arms from all the troubles and vexations that 
-besetiher, 

‘ Melcombe stems pretty far gone,” re- 
marks Captain» Drake to his friend'when-he 
rejoins him. ‘Ifthe girl were his-fiancée: he 
couldn’ make more fuss about her.  Isappose 
they are not engaged?” he aeks, addressing 


emergencies, As ‘you say, it is rather a,Lady Beckford, who has overheard hie re- 
| Baark, 


“Oh -dear, no!” replies her ‘ladyship, 
promptly, and in a tone which implies 
volumes of-disdain, “ nothing of the kind!” 

“Tt won't’be his fault if they are not-en- 
gaged very shortly,” remarks Captain Drake, 
witha smile, ‘“‘ But Iam sorry I havebeen 
the innocent cause of disturbing your dioner 
in this: manner, Lady Beckford.” 

Heleoks at his’ watch as he says ‘this, -ac 
though he werethivking of going, but. Lord 
Ronald says, promptly,— 

“You are not-going yet? Comeinto the 
billiard-room. ‘Miss Earl will be better soon, 
and then we ‘vhall havesome mueio. Girls 
think nothingof+a faint, and she’s awfully 
jolly, I can tell you.” 

Whereupon Lady Beckford frowns, with a 
sudden suspicion that her son may-likewice 
become a'victim to-this gitl’s ‘fatal *fascina- 
tions ; butustatthis- moment a servant.ap- 
ppros.ches her cladyship, and. says,’ima low 


one,— 

* Lady Melcombe has-arrived,-my lady.” 

In the annoyance: which-she ‘had felt-at the 
gcene at her dinner-table, Lady Beckford: tad 
for the:momeént forgotten that sheiaas ex- 
pecting the.artivaliof-her old friend; bat-now 

e-hastens into the hall to meet:her. . 

Lord Meleombe is already talkingto‘his 
mdther—not too well pleaged, to judge fromthe 
pexpreasion of his «face, “by her “unexpected 
arrival; but as the dector who-has been'sent 


fo rn after Lady Beckford 
meets‘ her friend, he 


e 


to beg: that he will let him know at once if 





while Lord Melcombe keeps guard outside the 


goesto-speak to: him, and 
| Miss Earl's hife isin danger. 
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A request Which mékes Dr, Budd regard 
him with sarprise, though ‘he gravely pro- 
mises ; and then, with a profound bow to Ledy 
Beckford, he pastes into the room where Mar- 
garet Earl is still lying; silent and motioniess, 
as though she were in a trance. 

Lady Mildred isthere with the housekeeper, 
her maid and’another servant;and all of them 
are looking pale and-anxious, for they have 
tried ‘cold water, #alts, brandy, burnt feathers, 
everything they ‘san think of; have rubbed 
the hands and feet of the unconscious girl, 
and still lifeis stepended, ifitid not altogether 

one. 

: The doctor quickly applies stronger restora- 
tives, and ‘then there is‘a gasp, a igh, and 
life slowly flows back again, with all the 
attendant pain‘ and sickening agony ‘which 
the nearly drowned suffer in cottiing back to 
life. 

Never, 80 long as she lives, will Maggie for- 
get ‘this experience. ‘The 'véry ‘smell of" the 
charnel-house seems to be in hernostrils ; she 
seems to ‘breathe Death—to' feel the grim 
spectre about her—and she is so heavy and 
drowsy that the doctor has her carried gently 
toa bed-room, and it-is net‘until Maggie is in 
bed and has fallen intoa desp sltimber that he 
leaves the Castle. 

While waiting for’some of his orders to be 
carried out, Dr. Badd’ has sonversed with 
Lord Melcombe, he being ‘the’ 6ne person, 
besides Lady Mildred; who takes most interest 
rt Sick girl; and to-him ‘he says, cheer- 
ully,— 

“ The young lady will be all right in a day 
or two. She must have had some sudden 
shock, for the organs are all healthy.” 

“She bad a sudden shock,’ replies hig 
lordehip, gravely ; ‘ but I hope she will quite 
recover from it. en you see her xgain, 
will” you tell ‘her how anxious I am abont 
her?" 

Dr. Budd promises to do so, and not until 
he bas left the Hall, and Lord Melcombe is 
assured that Magsie is sleeping a natural 
sleep, does he rémeémber ‘that “his mother is 
under the same roof with himeelf, and is 
momentarily expecting him to come to her. 

There are mothers who spoil their sons, and, 
it is to be feared, their name is legion ; there 
are also sons who'spoil their mothers, though 
their number is very few ; but of this minority 
Lord Melcombe is‘one. 

Hitherto, his mother’ has been the first’ in 
his heart and in his estimation. Never, until 
now, ‘has he given her a rival; and, like a 
spoilt though faded beauty whose reign is at 
an end, the refuses to ‘believé that ‘there is a 
woman living who can eupersede her. 

Again and ‘again, it ‘is true, she has utged 
her son to’ marry, but she dees not men his 
marriage to bring any other woman to stand 
in her stead. ‘While she lives she means to 
be first at Meloombe Towers‘and in all the 
homes belonging’ to her’ late hnsbend, as she 
bas been first since the duy of her mattiage. 

What she wants is, that her son shall bring 
home a daughter to her, one‘who will expect 
nothing more than'to’be second to herself, and 


yet who, at the same time, is both well-born 
| for she has already received a message from 


and well-dowered. 





Many mothers who havé an only son desire | 


this kind of thing. ‘Few get it, and Lady 
Meloombe is not likely to be more fortunate 
than the majority of mothers, 

For the last four-and-twenty hours Lady 
Melcombe has been working herself up into a 
rage, and now the vials cf her wrath are wait- 
ing to be'poured'upon the head of her ‘trans- 
gressing son. 

Lady Beckford’s first’ letter; which hinted at 
her son's infatnation for Miss Earl; reached 
her only a few days ago;"when she’ was suffer- 
ing'from an agonising ‘attack of ‘neuralgia; a 
second followed, confirming all that the first 
had'implied ; and 'then‘she tésolved upon this 
journey, let the’ pain ‘of it cost her what it 


might ; and ‘here’ she is, artived just at a 


moment when her inflaence is of all times'the 
least likely to be felt. 
Under ordinary ¢irenmstarices, Lord Mel- 





‘inoapable of action, and ‘she’ sleeps 80 heavily 


‘she finally’opens her eyes and ‘is induced to 





eombe might try to'propitiate his mother, to 
treat her warnings as a jest, to meet her 
gloomy prognostications with a smile; ‘now 
he is in no humoar to ‘bear either lectures or 
complaints. 

During’ the past two hours he’ has endured 
more ‘intense anffering than has hitherto been 
com passed in ‘his whole lifetime. The dread 
that Maggie might die; the'agony of jealousy 
which will not ‘be ‘stifled when he thinks of 
Thurston ‘Rivers ‘and of ‘the effect which 
Captein Dreke’s words had had npou'her, and 
the remembrance of Maggie's manner towards 
himself; which lacks in it-something which he 
cannot define; but for which his heart craves. 

All this, added to’ the conscioaeness ‘that 
evetybody is agaizist him in‘ this neatter. 
mm + not only his: mother, but all —s a 
would do anything possible to divide Maggie 
and hiuntolf dries him ‘intovan attitude of 
self. defence, one almost of aggresaion,-and at 
the firstangry word his mother ‘atters} an ex- 
pression of sternness comes over his ‘handsome 
face, which positively startles her. 

Sach scenes as that which ‘follow are not 
edifying to the ‘spectators, and Iwill pasa 
over it, 

If Lord. Melcomboa: had: been treated ‘with 
kindness and sympathy by his mother on the 
present occasion he would “have been as: wax 
in her hands. Bat,his heart has been too 
mauch torn of late for him to be overwhelmed 
by her displeasure, and when she indiscreetly 


won her son'a’heart ; and having heard mtch 
of Lady Meledmbe’s overbearing temper, che 
very naturally dreads a scene while Margaret 
remains her guest. 

Of her own heartache she says nothing, 
and she tries to think as little. 

There is some agony whith must be borne 
in silence, with a smiling face and a breaking 
‘heart, and Lady “Mildred Greystore ‘is pos- 
sessed of far too much pride to allow -the 
world to perceive how keenly and how acttely 
she suffers, 

Not for worlds ‘would she allow Margaret 
Earl to suspect how'her own proud heart is 
wrung by what she considers ‘her rivals 
triamph. : 

Bhe likes Maggie, as I have “said. She is 
greatly attracted towards her; bnt' they have 
not’known each other: long snough for there 
to'bs any real confidence between them ; and 
thouvh she was curious to know what Maggie 
was like,and though ‘she ‘felt sure'she would 
not improve upon acquaintance, she feels now 
that shewas misteken. et 

In ‘mere’ personal charms ‘Maggio is in- 
finitely her superior; in ‘refinement and 
elégance ‘she ‘ia her equal; and a feeling of 
humility comes over the Larl's datghier, 
which is as beneficial for one of her characier 
a3 it is rare. 

Margaret eats a light brekkfast, then cays 
she must dress at once and return to hernunt, 
who will be expecting her. And as soon ag 





asserts that he was invited here to propese to 


she is ready to go Lady Mildred comes into 


“T am 


Lady Mildred, and that Lord-and Lady Beck- | the room to seé'her. 


ford are: greatly annoyed at! his behaviour, he 
e2ys coolly and quietly,— 

‘Tam glad to know this, if it is so, 
shall hear from me, mother !”” 

And, despite her commands to stay, he 
leaves her. 

Half-an-hour afterwards he has likewise 


left Crane Hall. Beforegoing; however, he has | 


glad’ you ‘ara ‘better!’ she says, 


‘looking earnestly at the lovely face which 
You ; still beara traces of the shock of the previous 


night. : 
“ Yes, I am better, thank you,” is the reply. 
“Do youeften faint?” asks her ladyehip, 
with polite interest, 
“No; I never did so before,”’ is the answer ; 


asked to ses Lady Mildred. then, after a monient’s hesitation, she a¢ks,— 
She, he feels-assured,can be no pariy-to this! Is ittrue, ean you teil ‘me, is—is Thurston 


despicable plot; she has sought Maggie as a 


friend ; will sympathise with -both of-them ; | 


and he eppeals-to her now to see that Maggie 
suffera no harm; to send her home-to her 
aunt on the morrow. 


| Rivers dead?" d 

The pallor of her fxcs, the eager expression 
in those wondrous eyes, the parted lips, the 
gitl’s whole attitude’ tell Lady Mildred that 
here is a sufferer rather than a euccessfal rival, 


Then he says ‘* good.bye,” requesting her to ' and’she says impulsively, — 


make his adienx to her parents. 
"But why go to-night? Why not stay till! 
the morning?” Lady , 
He answers decisively,— 
No; my mother and Lare best apart for | 


“No; Mr. Rivers is not dead. He wasiil, 
and he has gone to Italy, I believe. Lord Mel- 


ildred pleads, *combe could have tcld you this at any time if 


you had‘ asked him !”’ : 
“I didn't like to ssk him,” says Maggie, 


a time; but I hope that you and I shall meet with a deep-drawn sigh. “I did inquire after 


again under more pleasant circumstances.” 

Then he kisses the hand which she extends : 
to him, and walks out into the dark night, ' 
refasing the offer of a oarriage, while his 
valet follows in a light cart with a,groom and 
his luggage. 

Late as it is when he reaches the Beckford | 
Hotel, and takes up his quarters there, he| 
sends a note to Mrs, Wynn, telling*her that 
her niece waa suddenly taken ill while at 
dinner, but“is better now, and Lady Mildred | 
Greystone ‘has ‘promised to send her-home in 
the morning. 

This letter puzzles Mrs. Wynn considérably, ' 





Lady Mildred concerning Maggie, and she} 
feels very stre that the matter is more serious 
than thehad at first supposed. 

Meanwhile, the cause of all this disturbance 
is sleeping peacefully. No thoughts of Lord 
Metcombe nor of Thurston Rivers disturb her 


repose. 
The ‘shdck to which a few hours ago she 
succumbed has’ left her weak and mentally 


that the ‘maid’ who has brought her an‘early 
éup of tea finds much difficulty ‘in waking 
her 


Bvensafter she drinks it she falls off to 
sleep again, ‘and it is nearly ten o’clock before 


eat some f. 

EAdy Mildred meanwhile is on'tenter-hooks. 
Every moment she dreads “that Lady Mel- 
com be’ will ineist upon seeing the girl who has | 





| the others. Bat I must go now. Iam sorry 


to have been so‘mach'tronble, Lady Milé@red, 
but what that gentleman said at dinner was 
so cruel and so untrue that it crushed me, and 
I remember‘ng more !” : 

“Was it untrue?” asks herladyship, more 
kindly. 

“Yes, it was untrue!” is the answer. “I 
had ‘nothing ‘to do in the matter. My‘father 
says I must never marry. Bat I don'twant 
to think of it; let me yo, please!” 

“That is a strange thing for a father to 
say to his daughter!’ responds Lady Mildred, 
curiously. 

“It is all strange,” is the weary response ; 
“ bat my head is aching, do let me go. I ehall 


rbe ill again if I stay avy longer!” 


“As I brought you here I will take ‘you 
home again!” cries Lady. Mildred, “atting 
ons, sudden impulse. “My hat and jacket, 
Lacy !'’ this to her maid, who hastens to dress 
her. . 

Just as they were abont to leave the Hall 
ger: servant, dressed very much like a 

dy, tomes hastily after Margaret and “says, 
in & toné which is alaiost offensive,— * 

‘ My lady wants you before you go, miss! 

Margaret looks at the woman in surprise 
there is something so insolent in ‘her gaze that 
her own eyes flash, and turning to Lady Mil- 
dred she asks,with unoonscious hautcur, — 

“ Who is this person 2” : 

“Bhe is Lady Melcombe’s maid,”’ replies 
Lady Mildred, nervously, dreading a scene. 
* You don’t know her, do you?” 
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“No.” Then turning to the woman Mar- | ing; tell him I have gone to lie down, and |resistance a woman can practice under the 


garet says, proudly: ‘Tell your mistress she 
must excuse me,” 

So saying, she steps into the carriage, Lady 
Mildred follows, and they are driven away, 
neither of them aware at the time -that y 
Melcombe is at one of the upper windows 
angrily watching them. 

** What can Lady Melcombe mean by send- 
ing me such a message?” Margaret asks, as 
they drive through the park. ‘‘ The woman’s 
manner was cg years d insolent, She addressed 
me as though I had been a servant !"’ 

“T suspect that Lady Meloombe is in a bad 
temper herself this morning,” replies Lady 
Mildred, suavely. ‘She arrived last evenin 
directly after you had fainted ; she quarrell 
with her son, who left the house late as it 
was, and I suppose she has not yet recovered 
her good-temper. But I am g you did 
not go to her, it would only have put you out!" 

“IT should not think of going to her!” is 
the reply. 

And then they relapse into silence, and 
neither of them speak until they pull at up 
Mrs. Wynn's door. 

Here another surprise awaits our heroine, 

Her father is standing at the dining-room 
window, and she does not perceive him until 
she has invited Lady Mildred to come in. 

“Yes, I will to Mrs. Wynn,” is the 
reply, “and exp how it is that we kept 
you all night.” 

Then, as Maggie suddenly exclaims, ‘“‘ There 
is my father !’’ her ladyship mentally adds,— 

“Ah! Then nowlI see the man who 
has so foolishly forbidden his daughter to 
marry!” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
LORD MELCOMBE DECLINES TO PROMISE. 


Captain Eart's first impulse is to take his 
daughter in his arms and express the happi- 
ness he feels at meeting her again. 

Bat he is naturally cold and reserved, par- 
ticularly before strangers; so he kisses her 
formally upon the forehead, as though if 
were a matter of duty, and then bows gravely 
to Lady Mildred Greystone, to whom he is 
introdaced. 

‘‘What have you been doing with your- 
self?” he asks, addressing his daughter, 
whose pallid cheeks make her dark eyes look 
larger and more pathetic than usual, “ You 
are looking positively ill!'’ 

‘Miss Earl fainted last night while we 
were at dinner,” Lady Mildred hastens to 
say; ‘that is why I brought her home this 
morning. I was afraid Mrs. Wynn would 
think I had not taken care of her.” 

‘TI was surprised to find Maggie gone when 
I returned home last night,” replies Mrs. 
Wynn, coldly; ‘“‘but I am glad she is back 
again, particularly as her father has come to 
take her away!” 

“To take her away !"’ echoes Lady Mildred 
in a tone which, despite her efforts to ihe con- 
trary, is palpably one of satisfaction. 

“Yes, he meant to take her away this 
morning,” is the reply, with a glance at her 
niece, ‘ but she doesn’t look fit to travel.”’ 

“I can’t travel to-day! '’ says Maggie, who 
has overheard this, and she 8 a hand 
wearily over her brow. “I want to go to 
sleep, I am tired; perhaps I shall be better 
to-morrow. Thank you for your kindness, 
Lady Mildred, and I -had better say ‘ good- 
bye.’ Perhaps we shall never meet again |” 

“ Oh, we are eure to meet again,” responds 
Lady Mildred, cheerfully. ‘This is a very 
little world, and we have many mutual friends. 
But I must go; good-bye.” 

And, to Maggie’s surprise, Lady Mildred 
kisses her, then shakes hands with her father 
and aunt, and is accompanied to her carriage 
by Captain Earl, who is very favourably im- 
Pp by her dignity and beauty. 

While her father is thus engaged, Margaret 
says hurriedly to her aunt,— 

“I can’t bear a scene with papa this morn- 





eo let me be disturbed, aunt—whoever 
calls !’ 

‘* Lord Meloombe is sure to be here soon,” 
objects Mrs. Wynn, significantly. ‘ Won't 
you see him? It may be your only chance!” 

‘*No, I won't see any 
answer. ‘If I am left alone I shall be able 
to travel to-morrow.” 

Bat Mrs. Wynn is not to be silenced in this 
manner, and she says hurriedly,— 

“Reflest ; this may be-your only chanse of 
becoming Countess of Sdeemie. Everybody 
is against nage Earl is in leve with you, 
it is trae— 
him. If you have fallen into any trap it is 
she who has laid it for you; so don’t count 
too much on her friendship. Shall I send for 
you when Lord Melcombe calls?" 

“No, I must be quiet and alone!" is the 
positive reply. 

Then Maggie hurries to her own room like 
some wounded animal, eager only to get into 
a dark, solitary corner, where she can hide 
her sufferings from mortal ken. 

Her thoughts wander back to Boscombe 
Castle—to Thurston Rivers, and she under- 
stands now why he has been silent for so long. 

‘How he :nust have loved me!” is the 
thought that fills her heart to the exclusion 
of every other sentiment. ‘Better, ah! 
better than I loved him! But I will be worthy 
of such love ; ambition shall not tempt me; 
my father's threats shall not frighten me, and 
if only I can be assured that Thurston loves 
me still, I will be true snd steadfast to him. 
Yes, true even unto death!" 

Yesterday she felt deserted. In her igno- 
rance as to what had occurred at Boscombe 
after she came away, she had jamped at the 
natural conclusion that the lover, who, when 
forbidden her presence, had held high his 
hand above his head as though calling Heaven 
to witness to his fidelity, had speedily forgot- 
ten her; and it was only natural, therefore, 
that her bruised heart and lacerated pride 
should take refage in the love of one whom 
all who come near him delight to honour. 


_ it is = a Lord nate had 
spo yesterday, Margaret might have lis- 
tened to his love; but to-day, when the hope 
that Thurston Rivers will come to claim her 
is again revived, she will lend no ear to an 
other suit, and the young Earl’s wealth an 
honours carry no more weight against her 
resolution than does his handsome face and 
gentle winning manners. 

“IT like Lord Melcombe,” is her mental 
conclusion ; ‘like him too well to wound him, 
so I will shut roy | until papa takes me 
—_ perhaps, re we meet again, he 
will have forgotten me, or ——” 

She does not finish the sentence; even to 
herself she cannot say,— 

‘Or Thurston may love some other girl 
and marry her. And then, deserted as I have 
already believed myself to be, I may be only 
too glad of Lord Melcombe’s love! ” 

No; thoughts will come into our hearts, 
which we decline to put into form, or to re- 
cognise; and Margaret Earl is as yet only 
playing with love. 

Up to this time, love has only come to her 
in glances, and in ordinary words uttered in 
tender tones. 

The magic words, ‘I love you,’’ have never 
yet been breathed in her ears. The first kiss 
of love has not yet been pressed u her 
lips; and even her feeling towards Thurston 
Rivers is a sentiment rather than a passion. 

Like one whose soul is only half awakened, 
or like a rose-bud slowly unfolding its petals 
under the influence of the sun's bright rays, 
Maggie is, as yet, only dimly donscious of 
the Se of love; and all through this day 
she lies upon her bed, her face turned towards 
the wall, the blinds drawn, dozing, dreaming, 
sighing, not knowing very clearly whether she 
is suffering from headache or heartache, only 
conscious of a heavy wearying pain. 

What an incalculable amount of passive 





body to-day,” is the | sh 


at Lady Mildred is in love with | 





guise of a headache ! 

You cannot prove that her head does not 
ache; possibly she would suffer less actual 
pain if it did. You yoo know that a sort of 
mental and physical collapse has set in; that 
e can y eat, that she cannot walk or 
talk; that it would be brutal to carry her 
against her will; and that whatever plans 
you may have made, however eager you may 
be to take her with you, and put a hundred 
miles between. yourself and your present 
quarters, whatever the loss may be, here you 
are bound to stay unless you will go without 


er. 

Vainly does Captain Earl fret and fame 
the whole of this livelong day, while his 
daughter lies silent and only half.awake in 
her darkened room. 

So impatient is he, so sceptical of her 
inability to travel, that he sends for Dr. Budd, 
who attended her last night at Crane Hall, 
and before he can see his patient, explains to 
him that it is above all things important that 
he should take his daughter away from Beck. 
ford this very day. : 

But when the doctor has seen Maggie, 
— Earl gets no comfort. The fair girl 
is depressed and evidently snffering, and the 
physician expresses his opinion that she must 
not be compelled to travel until she feels well 
enough to do so. 

“If I could only get her as far as London 
to-day I should not care!” exclaims the Cap- 
tain, testily. ‘To stay here will disarrange 


all my plans!” 

Whereupon Dr. Budd gives his head a pr< - 
fessional shake, and says,— ‘ 

‘* You will have to wait. This prostratic 


is consequent upon the fainting fit of last 
night. With ect quiet your daughter will 

obably recover in a day or two; if against 
“ inclination she is taken on a journey, I 
will not answer for what may follow !” 

This is not the reply which Captain Earl 
desires, and he feels irritable in consequence. 

Having to remain here will entail much 
mortification upon himself, which he would 
very gladly avoid, and in his anger, he half 
wishes that he had no daughter about whom 
he need trouble himself—a wish no sooner 
formed than discarded with horror, as he re- 
members but too vividly how, s0 soon after he 
had wished that his erring wife were dead, he 
was, against his will, compelled to go and view 
her lifeless body. 

Yes; that terrible wreck of once lovely 
womanhood was Margaret’s mother! — 

Oh, if women, standing on the brink of 
temptation, would only think of their innocent 
chil , whose lives they are about to blight 
with the indelible stain of dishonoar, surely 
they would pause; and, forgetting fancied 
wrongs, and trampling beneath their feet the 
insidious prompting of passion, would keep 
themeelves pure and unspotted from the 
world for the sake of those whom Heaven 
hath given to them! . 

Captain Earl is this day like a man pos- 
ae of an unquiet spirit. 

When the doctor has gone he also leaves 
the honse and wanders about the town, not 
returning to the mid-day dinner — an omis- 
sion which his sister resents, she having, 
metaphorically, killed the fatted calf in his 
honour. 

About half-past three in the afternoon, when 
he does return, ie still keeps her room, 
but he finds Lord combe with his sister. 

Mrs. Wynn introduces the young peer, then, 
under some frivolous pretext of speaking to 
Maggie, she leaves the room, and her brother 
and Lord Melcombe are left together. J 

Did you ever see, or rather, hear, a girl 
talking againsttime? Keeping up a constant 
flow of conversation, scarcely conscious of 
what she is talking about; anxious only to 
—— any awkward pause, during which 4 

ed proposal shall be made, which will 

necessitate a decisive and straightforward 
answer ? r 

If you have, you will understand how 
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Captain Earl talked this afternoon. If you 
have not, please imagine the scene, because, 
otherwise, your patience might be exhausted 
if I were only to recount half of what he said 
on this memorable occasion. 

But toa man, given rather to silence than to 

, the effort required for this kind of 
thing is too great to be long sustained, and 
when at last he pauses for lack of breath, Lord 
Melcombe says quietly, but with straightfor- 
ward suddenness,— 

“Captain Earl, I want to marry your 
daughter. Have you any objection?” 

“ Yes; I object to my daughter marrying at 
all!” is the decisive reply. ‘‘ My objection to 
you, my lord, is not a personal one,” he adds, 
quickly ; ‘‘ and I suppose I ought to say I feel 
honoured by your proposal.” 

By an almost imperceptible movement of 
the hand, Lord Melcombe sets aside the im- 
plied compliment and says,— 

“I have heard of this singular objection on 
your part, Captain Earl, but you must be well 
aware that your prejudice is one that will not 
jong be re . For my own part, I had 
meant to your daughter’s consent before 
I asked yours ; as I hear you are going to take 
her away I ask yours now, but-——’”’ 

He pauses, possibly thinking the words he 
was about to utter might be considered offen- 
sive, and Captain Earl says hotly,— 

“But you do not consider my refusal an 
insuperable barrier ? ” 

‘Well, frankly, Ido not!’ is the answer, 
_ a > Ff 

“Then you w marry my daughter in 
spite of my refusal?” asks the father, hotly, 
his indignation being so great that he cannot 
keep still, but paces the room as he speaks. 

“T think it highly probable that I shall do 
so if I have the opportunity!” is Lord Mel- 
combe’s unflinching ° 

“Tf youdo you will bring misfortune and 
possible dis on yourself!’ exclaims 
Captain Earl, his face working with a variety 
of painful emotions. 

“ Remember!” he continues, ‘I have posi- 
tively refused my consent to your marriage 
with my daughter ; if, in defiance of what I 
have said, you at any fature time marry her, 
I will not be blamed for the consequences 
which may fall upon yourself. That my 
reason for saying this is a grave one you may 
be sure, or I should not refuse such a position 
as you can offer my child; and when I tell 
you that it is for your sake, not for my own 
or for hers that I do forbid such a union, you 
may think it worth your while to take my 
objection into consideration !| ”’ 

Lord Melcombe does not reply for a second 
or two, then he asks suddenly, — 

‘Is there madness in your family ?” 

és Madness 1!” echoes Captain Earl, with 
flashing eyes. ‘“‘No! What do you mean ? 
Do you wish to imply that I am insane ?” 

Lord Melcombe laughs impatiently before 
he says,— 

‘‘No; I was thinking of Maggie. I thought 
you meant to warn me that there is insanity 
in your family.” 

“Oh, dear, no! Itis worse than that—far 
worse |” is the sad fe ah ** But it is useless 
to speculate, Lord Meloombe. I am not going 
to lay bare the akeletons in my closet to every 
man who wishes to marry my daughter. If 
you knew the truth you would refuse to marry 

er. Be satisfied, therefore, and her 
pen _ by accepting my refusal to ae you 


‘‘Is your objection based upon anythi 
which Fw daughter has he done pa cae 
Lord Melcombe, rising as if to go. 

“No; she is the victim of one who is dead, 
as I am the victim likewise, as you also will 
be if you do not except my warning!” is the 
“Hs, dmagng his ooh 
> ’ 6, he asks in 
is al — of mre Lretons “nr 
ubieaee you will think no more 

“‘Couldn’t make such a promise!” is the 
smiling reply. “Frankly, I think you have 





become morbid over some family trouble; if 
you will tell me the nature of that trouble it 
may possibly influence me. Up to the present 
_— have only made me more eager to suc- 
ceed.” 

“The girl is like her mother, a veritable 
Circe, who steals men’s senses—makes them 
mad !” cries Captain Earl, passionately, losing 
the control, which, reserved man as he is, he 
usually keeps over his tongue. ‘Look at 
young Rivers,” he continues, with unconscious 
pity; ‘‘ see how she has possessed his mind to 
the exclusion of a!l other hopes and desires ; 
and though I hid her here from him you find 
her and become another victim, and I don’t 
suppose she cares the value of a straw for 
either of you!” 

“You favour young Rivers? ’ asks the Earl, 
coldly. 

‘*No, I don’t; I told him as I tell you. 
With my consent my daughter shall never 
marry !”’ 

‘* Ah! The prize will be for him, or for me!” 
is his lordship’s mental comment. 

But aloud he says,— 

‘‘T am sorry to hear you say so, Captain 
Earl; but here comes my mother, so I will 
meet her and save you farther discussion on 
this subject at present.” 

“Tt is useless your mother coming to me!” 
exclaims the Captain, feeling like a man 
ae at bay 3; ‘ my decision is irrevocable. 

wi eee 


Then he palls himself up suddenly ; for the 
second time this day he has been on the verge 
of uttering a wish, which, if granted, would 
make him childless. 

‘I don’t think my mother will trouble you 
much when she knows your decision,” replies 
Lord Melcombe, sadly. ‘‘Good-bye for the 
present, Captain Earl; I am glad that your 
objection to me is not & personal one.” 

Then he goes out to join his mother, who is 
in a —— at the door, and who scowls at 
her son ag he leisurely approaches her. 

And Captain Earl, standing at the window, 
and gloomily watching them, feels that 
throughout the whole interview the young 

has had the best of it. 

He has paid him the compliment of asking 
his consent, but it is only too evident that he 
is not disheartened by his refusal, and he feels 
fully assured that he has not heard the last 
of his lordship as a suitor. 

“TfI can only get Maggie away from here 
before young Rivers makes his appearance I 
will hide her away from both of them!” he 
mutters, as he watches the carriage, in which 
are Lady Melcombe and her son, drive away. 

Then he seeks his sister, and bids her tell 
Maggie that, ill or well, she must be prepared 
to travel early in the morning. 

(To be continued.) 








THE LOST CURL. 


“ Wext, I'll have the first peep at him, or 
break my neck in the attempt,” said Christie 
Bayard. So, down upon her knees she leaned, 
and looked over the iron railing that ran 
around the top of the upper verandah. 

Keith Hasler, her brother’sfriend and guest, 
and the a ov of her Hoven sat on the 
third of the broad stone steps w, with one 
elbow resting on the step above. He was 
quietly smoking, and gazing, half dreamily, 
up at the full harvest moon. 

“§So that is the Great Mogul, is it, whom 
all we girls are expected to fall down and 
worship?” she said, with a mock little 
grimace. As she spoke, she gave her head a 
decided toss of contempt, and tripped back 
through the hall to the room of her cousin, 
Edith Saunders. 

Not waiting for ona to her tap on the 
door, she entered, with her hand upon her 
heart, and made a profound salaam, giving 
her eyes a tragic roll. 

* Edith ch>re,”’ she said, ‘“‘ I have seen him ; 


and yetI live! You should but gaze upon 
him: ‘Hyperion’s curle—the front of Jove 
himeelf.’ Entrancing! But I’ll not tell you 
another word. I’ll punish you for not going 
with me to look at him. And s0, Miss 
Saunders, I bid you good-night.” And with an 
affectionate kiss and a gay little laugh, Christie 
vanished into her own apartment. 

That saucy, determined toss of Christie's 
head, as she left the verandah, had not been 
without result; for it displaced a bunch of 
crimps, loosely pinned to the top of her head, 
and as she tripped off into the house they went 
floating down straight towards the gentleman 
on the doorsteps, and brushing over his eyes, 
Icdged across his nose and moustache. 

‘‘ What under heaven!” exclaimed Hasler, 
taking hold of the light, golden mass. ‘ Bless 
my stars! if it isn’t fair hair. Why, tha 
air must be fall of angels; and one of them 
has lost a curl. I'll put it in my pocket.” 

Only an hour ago Keith Hasler had arrived 
at Bramleigh, for a viait of a week or two, to 
his friend, Gerrold Saunders. It was so late 
that the ladies had retired to their rooms, so, 
after a hearty supper, he had gone out on the 
front steps, to enjoy a cigar in the moonlight ; 
while Gerrold went to the library to write im- 
portant letters forthe early mail. But though 
the girls had me, sre: they had not yet 
gone to bed, as we have seen. 

The sun was just an hour old, next morn- 
ing, when, from out the shrubbery at the east 
of the house, came a clear sweet voice, merrily 
singing: ‘ Carnations too, all wet with dew,” 
and Christie Bayard appeared, rosy and fresh, 
from her customary morning walk. 

“'There’s Cousin Gerrold in the hammock, 
as usual,” she cried, suddenly; “and dozing. 
l'll venture.’ Her eyes were fall of mischief. 
“T'll just slip up and give him a swing that 
will forbid sleep a seat upon his eyelids. It 
will be such fun to see him start up.” 

In a moment more the hammock-rope was 

iven a tremendous jerk; and the hammock 
itself went swinging so high up that it com- 
pletely capsized, depositing, not Gerrold, but 
Keith Hasler, almost at Christie's feet. 

The ludicrousness of the scene, for a mo- 
ment, overcame every emotion, except merri- 
ment, on the part of the young transgressor. 
So, when Hasler picked himself up, his wrath- 
ful countenance enhanced by a pain over one 
temple, where, on putting up his hand, he felt 
a huge lump, was met by Christie’s peals 
of langhter. For a moment his anger got the 
better of his good-breeding. 

“Children who do not know how to behave 
should be kept in the nursery,” he said, 
scarcely deigning to give Christie a second 
glance. “Your brother told me you were 
always playing pranks at others’ expense when 
you were not in the school-room; but he 
failed to warn me that you were absolutely 
vicious.” 

He clapped on his hat as he spoke, and 
strode out of sight, before Christie, in her 
surprise and amusement, could speak a single 
word of explanation. ‘ 

‘What a goose,” she laughed. “He evi- 
dently thinks that I am little Daisy: he didn’t 
look long enough at me to find out; and he 
supposes I upset him purposely.” Her face 
grew sober. “ Bat what will he think when 
he finds that ‘Ibe 1?’ Mercy! He will tell 
all of them at the house; and then what 4 
row there'll be; for they’ve all warned me to 
be on my good-behaviovr. He is so dignified, 
they say. Poor me!” ’ 

Christine had reached the house, revolving 
these things, and now met Gerrold at the 
front door. Keith Hasler was coming up the 
walk. 

Now Keith was, usually, a man of complete 
self-control. He had already recovered from 
his anger. So the most acute observer could 
not have detected the intense surprise which 
he felt when he was presented to ‘‘ Miss Ba- 
yard,” and recognized in her the transgressor 
whom he had thought only a child. 





Christie’s heart quick enough, we may 


imagine, at Gerrold’s astonished exclamation : 
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«¢ What on:earth, Keith, have you:been about, 
to get that ornament over yourisft eye? Are 
you going in training for a prize-fighter?” 

A quick, timid little half-appealing look, 
from «the blue eyes, determined Hasler’s 


answer. 

‘‘Oh,” he replied, with easy. indifference, 
‘tit is of mo consequence. In attempting to 
reach.my hat, while I was lying in. the ham- 
mock, I leaned too: far over on.one side; and 
so-came down, a3, you-see, on my head.” 

Never was story invented, or -told,. with 
easier readiness, or greater. semblance of truth, 
than the one just uttered. Christie gave the 
speaker.one fluttering, gratefal look,.and then, 
murmuring some excuse, hurried into the 
house. 

A number of other guests arrived at Bram- 
leigh, that day; and during: the gaiety and 
tumult of the next week; not a. single oppor. 
tunity was given Christie to speak with Hae- 
ler alone, and explain her mistake. 

At length, one evening, she was .sitsing on 
the verandah, listening, with -mninterested 
ears,.to the. lavish compliments of a very 
short, fat, gentleman, with. red face,.who 
was .just declaring that her society was ‘‘ 80 
delectably charming,’ . that he. was never. 80 
happy as when,at her side, Suddenly, Keith 
Hasler stepped out from.the library. window 
opposite, and adyanced towards them. 

‘*‘ Excuse me,’ he said, ‘‘ but. the letters are 
on the library table,.and among them I 
noticed. one.for you, Mr. Lanham. .It was 
marked ‘important,’ so I thonght I would 
hunt you up,.and tell you. . Miss Bayard, I 
know, -will excuse you, under.the circum, 
stances.” 

‘* Ab, yes; thankyou. You willexcuseme, 
Mises; Bayard, will you not? So.sorry. So 
very sorry.” And Mr. Lanham:bowed him- 
self away, never suspecting that Keith Has- 
ler bi marked ‘:importaut’’ on the 
very unimportant epistle that he went to seek. 

Now waa Chriatie’s. opportunity, and she 
availed herself of it at once. 

‘Oh, »please, Mr. Hasler. I have been 
wanting so. much,” she said, ‘*to say how 
sorry I am that I upset you from.the ham- 
mock, and to thank you, over and over again, 
for not-telling.on me.” 

“‘T am the one to apologise,” inte’ 

Keith. “Can you ever forgive my rude 
speech? I—I mistook you for your Jittle 
sister—that, I know, was as:bad.as:the other 
—but really, at that. moment, I bardly knew 
what I did, or said—indeed, I did not.” 

‘Well, I think it was worse to take-me for a 
school-girl than to berate moe,” said Christie, 
with a saucy look, but one, nevertheless, that 
did not wholly indicate unrelentirg anger. 

In the hour’s talk that ensued, matters were 
arranged most satisfactorily, in fact ;-and. in 
the days that followed, Fate seemed making 
atonement for her first.oruelty ; for it gave the 
pair constant,opportunities of being together, 
and enjoying many happy. hours. 

Tt was a fortnight later, when thelast rays 
of the.setting sun fell upon a gay group, at the 
Bramleigh mansion, gathered upon the steps, 
gazing over the fair Devonshire landseape. 

The girls bad been chaffing each other and 
the gentlemen ; and Christie finally told how 
she had Jost her best orimps. 

“It is absolutely marvellous,"’ eaid Christie 
Bayard, with «gay laugh, “ what beoame of 
those: crimps of;mine, I havenot laid eyeson 
them since the night before you all came. I 
am quite sure I took them off in my. room.” 

If Ghristie had looked at Keith's face, she 
would have seen a curious expression come 
over it. But she was looking at her cousin 
instead. 

** Why don’t you.advertise,them, and. offer a 
rousing reward?” asks one of the.girls. ‘+A 
sofficient inducement, no: doubt, would per- 
snade the thief to return them.” 

‘A capital idea,” responded Christie. ‘I'll 
carry it ont:at once.” 

She ran in for a. card, wrote something 
hastily on it, tacked if to one of the columns, 
and then read aloud, gaily: 





“ Miss Bayard will give to the finder of her 
crimps, that were lost two weeks ago, ‘ what- 
soever he ehall ask,’ ‘ even to the half of her 
kingdom,’ ” 

“We willinstitutediligent search,”’chorussed 
halfa dozen voices, inreply. In faci, only one 
voice in the group was silent, Bat that voice 
was the voice of Keith, There wasa thrill in 
his heart, and an intelligent gleam in his ex- 
pressive brown eyes, which no.one, however, 
knew of, or saw. 

Laterin the evening, Christie had stolen 
away from the joyous throng in the drawing- 
room, and had seated herself in a:-remote bay- 
window. One pretty little hand.was over her 
closed eyes; the other lay idly open in her 
lap. She was thinking of Keith Hasler. 

Suddenly something touches her, and look- 
ing down, she finds a tiny slip.of paper in her 
lap. But how did it come there? 

No one is in sight. ‘t What can it mean?” 
she says. She rises, and goes to the piano, on 
pretence of looking over. some music. . There 
she reads, written on the slip of paper: 

“If Miss Bayard will came.to the clematis 
summer-house. at_half.past eight o'clock this 
evening, her lost curl will.be restored to her.” 

“How strange!” she said, ‘\Itia only a 
trick. No, it reads.as. if.in earnest, Yes, I 
will go.” 

As she utters this involuntarily she. looks 
up, and her eyes are met by thoze of Keith 
Hasler. His wear; such .an expression that, 
for an instant, ehe half guesses. he is connected 
with the paper in her hand. 

“No, it can’t be,” she.reflects. ‘‘He has 
been talking to that.same young lady, with the 
high white forehead and .the -blue-black.hair, 
ever since I atigged behind the curtains .of the 
bay-window. No, it is impossible!” 

The moon has just hidden her light behind 
a passing cloud, as Christie reaches the sum- 
mer-house, She enters its shadowy door, half 
timidly, half boldly. No one is.there. She 
is.about.to turn:back, when a; detaining hand 
is laid upon. her arm and Keith Hasler stands 
by her side, the golden crimps in his hand. 

“Why, Mr. Hasler, where did you comes 
from?’ she. cries. ‘And -where.did:you find 
my curls?” And Christie, who had began 
bold: enough, finds her eyes sinking beneath 
_ ardent look,.and half averts..her blushing 

2.08. 

“« Never. mind either of those questions now,’’ 
he said, coolly. ‘t The. first-thing is.my re- 
ward. I am going to claim what moss I desire 
in the whole world. .Itis your own. sweet self, 
Christie. You know I am to have whatsoever 
I shall ask.” 

He.slips his .arm around. her: waist; his 
handsome face is bent down to hers; his 
earnest eyes are full of tender feeling; and 
he is saying: “You will not refuse me, 
darling?” 

We can guess Christie’s answer from what 
we know ofther already. An hour later, they 
walk slowly back to the house; and he is 
laughingly saying to her : 

‘‘Christie mine, I still think I was‘right in 
supposing an angel was overhead that night. 
Yes, it came from an angel,” he said, ‘that 
precious Lost Carl.” 

A. L.A, 








FACETL&, 


. age nicest thingsin summer: hats—Pretty 
girls. 
A coop “mount” -with»plenty -of reserve 
power—Mount Vesuvius. 


Wur is a ‘bullock a very obedient animal? |. 


Because ‘he will lie down if you axe him. 

Way is a weatheroock like a loafer? Be- 

a it is constantly going, round doing no- 
g- 

Jurit talked of. Romeo's -being cat up..into 
stars. It would be well for.a good. many 
young women if their lovers were chopped up 
much finer than that, 





Way is a silly. fellow like twenty hundred 
pounds weight? Because he is a simpleton 
(simple ton). 

Lavres skould,-bear in mind that of allhabits 
that, of . walking isthe cheapest ;. it. is: also 
among the best. - 

‘Samant we stick to the farm?’ asksa rura! 
exchange. You will «be  likely:to «in «wet 
weather, unless you pave it. 

A youne woman being asked by # politician 
which party she was in favour of, replied tha: 
she was in favour of a wedding party. 

Lawrer {in court): “Little boy, do you 
know the nature of an oath?” Little boy: 
“Yes, sir; it’s something my pa uses to mend 
things at home-with.” pa 

“Tars reminds me of the trees in spring. 
time,’’ gaid Fogg, as the andience.be gan to 
scatter when Verisopht..began to «speak. 
“ When the sap: rises you soon see many 
leaves.” 

Mas. Brown (after. exceptionally ; fine .din- 
ra “T tell amy husband, that, ie will 

ing gentlemen. home unexpectedly, he musn’t 
complain ifeverything isn't.right.” Damley : 
‘“ Pray make no excuses, I wasn’t.at al! 

’ 


* An’ are ye very fond of amilk, Mr.: Killar- 

ney?” ‘“* Faithan’ Tari that same, Miss Mc- 

Icud dhrinktwinty tamblers aday, pro- 

vidin’ ye puta dhrop dfiwhiskey in aitch: co 

that the s g taste of thecmilk wadn't be 
parceptible.” _ . 

Lavy: ‘And ‘why did you leave Mre. 
‘Moffet ?” ‘Servant: “ Oh,’ she ‘changed her 
colour.’ “Did “what?” Servant : 
“ Ghanged “her-‘colour. Me-and two ‘ether 
‘ladies did-her-worruk, but she sint us off and 
got a lot of impedint naygurs in the'place av 
us.’’—American Paper, 

Cartas Hicutone (looking at Mr. Croozus’s 
flowers): “Aw—what are these flowers, Mics 
Croesus?’ Miss‘Croesus: “ Oh, those balong 
to the Orchid family.” Mr. Croesus: ** Orchid 
family indeed | ‘They ain’t no‘flowsrs in this 
here” conzerva’ ‘but what belongs to our 
own fam’ly. “All bought ’n paid fer. We 
don’t‘do no borryin® from: the Orchid fam'ly 
nor any other fam'ly.” 

Socrety Daur: “Who is:that. young man 
who is attentive to you now?” Great Belle : 
‘He is s- poet.” *Mercy..on us!.And.co 
you, the proud danghter of a hundred million- 
aires, propose to. throw. yourself away. on 2 

, miserable starveling of a poet?’’ _ ‘* Ob, 
he isn't that kind of a poet. He writes soap 
advertisements.” ‘My own, own daughter, 
after all, Ask-him to dinner.” 

Trey were ‘standing oat «the “front ‘gate : 
‘-Won’t you come inethe parlour and ‘sit 2 
little while, Georgie, dear?” ‘*N—no; Ithink 
not,” replied «George, hesitatingly. ‘* Ic wish 
you ” the girk went on. > “*\It'savfully 
lonecome, Mother = out, i ~ 
upstairs groaning » apheumaticm in the 
legs.” ‘Both legs? asked vor Nes, 
both legs.” “Then I'll come ‘in ay littlo 
while.” 


‘*Howny, Awthaw?” “Howdy, Chawly? 


What’s -wrong?” “Why, Awthaw, you 
know ‘that vulgah wowdy Jawnsawn?” 
“What, “the “tellah that “says e-ther “fob 


j ®ther?” “Lhe vewy-eume.’’ “ Well, wha: 


Pdid ‘he’ do?” “Why, he looked at me weal 
wudely this morning as I was*pawsing by 
and said, ‘Deah me! What.an old‘humbug 
Bawnum is, to bs suah, totdvahtiee that his 
menawgawy was entiahly destwoyed f’” 

: “ L think I. will,haverto call 
a consultation .in..your., case, sir.’’ .Patient 
(alarmed); ‘And. why?” Doctor (oabmly) : 
“To ascertain whether you will beworth 


| more.to:me.dead than. alive. You see, I can 
easily collect my claim fromthe but 
——" Patient (who has.the-nameof ing 


a strange physician every tims-he feels. ill) : 
“ Dhat’s.all sight, doctor ;. it os tell me 
about what you thiuk it will be, Ul pay in 





edvance.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tre Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh and 
the yourg Princesses are, it ia underetcod, 
about to leave Malta for come months. Before 
leaving the Duke and Duchess intend giving 
an amateur theatrical entertainment at San 
Antonio Palace, and a garden party to about 
six hundred of the. élite of Malta. .When the 
Duke sails with the squadron for Barcelona 
Her Royal and Imperial Highness the Duchess 
will accompany the equadron in the despatch 
vessel Surprise. 

Tue ‘Marquis and Marchioness of Lans- 
downe have met with a most enthusiastic 
reception at Toronto. The Governor-General 
proceeded to a pavilion specially erected for 
the occasion, where, in the presence of a large 
concourse of people, the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion presented a farewell address, expressing 
regret at the loss which the colony would 
snatain by his appointment as Viceroy of 
India, eulogising his administration, and 
giving assurance of loyalty to the Crown. 
Similar addreszes to the Marquis were also 
presented from various societies and leagues. 


A SALE oF work, on rather a new principle, 
was held in the parish room of St. Agnes 
Church, Sefton Park, Live 1, got up by 
the energy of the ladies of the congregation, 
and intended to be. the first of a series of 
annual sales, to be held: in May of every year, 
the proceeds of which are to. be devoted to a 
Mission formed for the purpose of propagating 
the principles of Christianity among the high 
caste Hindoos. The special feature of this 
fancy sale consisted inthe arrangement of the 
six stalls, each cf which bore a separate and 
distinct class of goods, though all alike were 
beautiful piecesof handiwork. The first stall 
was laden with usefal articles for ladies; the 
second, toilet requisites; the third, travellers’ 
necessaries ;' the fourth, babies’ and children's 
clothing ; the fifth was a useful clothing stall; 
and the sixth, a flower stall. A brisk busi- 
ness was done, purchases being made with a 
rapidity «which © testified not only to the 
beanty ofthe articles for sale, but to an 
appreciation of the object for which the sale 
had been organised, 

Tue-marriage of Mr. G. M. Brown-West- 
head, son of ‘Marcus Brown Westhead, Eeq., 
of Lea Castle, Worcestershire, and Redcliffe 
Newton, Lancashire, with*Miss Ada Pearson, 
youngest daughter of the late John Pearzon, 
£sq.; of Golborne Park, Lancashire, took 


place recently at St. Peter's, Newton-le-j 


Willows, 

The bride was attired.in a bodice and train 
of ivory-white corded silk over a petticoat of 
the same -trimmed with Brusgels point-lace 
(her mother’s: gift), and sprays of -orange 
blossom, orange blossom inher hair, and tulle 
veil, and her ornaments included a diamond 
spray. the gift of her mother; diamond. brace- 
leta, the gift’ ofoMrs. Brown. Westhead ; and 
diamond star; the gift‘of Sir Andrew Walker, 
Bart. Her borquet was composed of orange 
blossoms, .eucharis lilies, stephanotis, and 
myrtie. She wasattended by one bridesmaid, 
who wasdreseed:in ivory-white surah trimmed 
with silk. Jace, large white felt. hat with 
feathers, and carried a bouquet -of yellow 
reses ; ehe-also wore a diamond and sapphire 
fly brooch, the gift of the bridegroom. 

Tre Royal Artillery gave a mest enjoyable 


Ball. at Woolwich recently. It was not at all} tP 


overcrowded. There-were- more white gowns 
worn than any other. Mrs. Pratt had a 
white: net skirt and’ white satin bodice, the 
front a masa of white sequins—a very hand- 
some* dress. _Miss T r-wore: whitesover 


green; and many of the-young ladies had 
coloured sashes or trimmings with their 


white gowns. Mrs. Hansard wore most 
effective dress of soft grey corded silk, with a 
long plain train, the bodice. trimmed. in quite 
& new way, one side with’ bead carried 
to the back of the bodice, the other side’ with 
tulle; she carried a large bouquet, 


STATISTICS, 


A wre rope half a mile long, siz and one- 
fourth inches in circumference,.and weighing 
seven and one-half tons, has been manufac- 
tnred at Gateshead. There are six strands 
of nineteen wires each in.it,. the breaking 
strain of the whole being 175 tons, and that of 
each wire in: the rope 120 tons, to. the equare 
inch. This immense rope is to be used in a 
colliery in North Wales. 

Bonypep Goopvs.—The bonded stock of tea in 
the Customs and Excise warehouses of the 
United Kingdom on April 80 was 93823 593lbs., 
against 86691,461lb. at the corresponding 
period of last year and 81;264,979lb. in 1886 ; 
the . stook .. of 
~against 316,307ewt..and 465,386ewt.; cocoa, 
13,269,835 Ib., st 9 343.8341b. «and 
6,158,097lb.; currants, 247,802cwt., against 
152 544ewt. and 270.164ewt.; and raising, 
105,813cwt., against 65;354ewt..and 87,780ewt. 
respectively. The stock:of rum in bond.on 
the same day was 8,036,549 proof gallons, as 
compared with 8,369,839 proof gallons and 
9,444,393 proof gallons; brandy, 5,036 340 
proof gallons, against 5,131,028 proof gallons 
and 4,819,271 proof gallons; wines of all 
kinds, 7,942,112 gallons, against 7,862,208 
gallons and 7,423,255. gallons; and unmanu- 
factured tobacco, 122,417,208lb., against 
107,122 075lb. a -yearago,and 88,945 518lb, 
at the end of April, 1886. 





GEMS. 


Tre poorest education that teaches self-con- 
trol is better than the’ best that neglects it. 

Berrer to bedespised for too anxious appre- 
hension than tuined by too confident a se- 
curity. 

Hort is like the sun, which,.as we journey 
towards it,-casts. the: shadow of our burden 
behind us. 

Tur more. -weakness, the more falsehood ; 
strength goes -straight. Every cannon-ball 
that has in it hollows or holes goes crooked. 

Tur noblest characters are those who have 
steered the life-vessel hh stormiest seas. 
A bed of down never nurtured a great soldier 
yet. 

‘Our guides, -we.pretend, must be sinless— 
as if those were not often the best teachers 
who only yesterday got corrected for their 
mis 





HOUSEHOLD ‘TREASURES, 


Brrts anp Canpice.—A palatable and pretty 
dish.is made by baking beets (they are much 
sweeter than when boiled), and chopping them 
fine, and mixing with twice the amount of 
finely chopped cabbage; add sugar, pepper and 
salt, with safficient amount of vinegar heated 
and.thrown over. the mixture. It» will: keep 
for some time if covered tightly in an earthen 
jar. 

* Devyrmrp Scattors.— Chop fine and etew ina 
little of the juice three minutes ; ,maake dress- 
ing of hard-boiled eggs, chopped stale bread 
crumbs, a little pepper, salt and mustard, wet 
with a little cream ; mix well t ; return 
to. the half..sbells ; sprinkle bread crurabs 
onthe seallops.; put a couple of.allapice on the 
of each and a small piece-of butter ; bake 
.in.a hot oven twenty minutes. 
half . 

Borzep Bread Pupprnc.— Grate white bread ; 

mr boiling milk over it, and cover’ close. 

hen soaked.an hour or two.beat it fine, and 
‘mix with: it two or three eggs» well beaten. 
Pat it into a-basin that will just hold it; tie 
a floured cloth over it, and put it into: boili 
water. » Send it up with melted butter pour 
over. ‘Itemay be eaten with«salt or engar. 
Prunes, or French plums make a fine puddin 
instead of raisins, either with siue or bread 


— 





pudding. 


coffees being 323,056cwt., 


Serve on the |; 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue prosperity of ‘the vear in China is 
believed to depend greatly on the direction of 
the wind when New Year's Day breaks, This 
yeara lucky wind blew at the dawn of the 
freah twelve month, sothat the Chinese presage 
a year of plenty and longevity. 

Morvat Poritenrss.—Alfred De Musset, the 
French post, cordially bated dogs. When a 
candidate for the Academy he called upon a 
prominent member, as custom required. At 
the gate of the chitean an ugly and dirty dog 
received him most affectionately, and insisted 
on preceding him into the drawing-room. The 
academician entered, and in due course in- 
vited M. De Masset to the dining.room, 
whither they went with the dog at their heele. 
Seizing his. opportunity, the animal placed 
his muddy paws upon the spotless cloth, and 
stole a choice bit of meat. ‘The ‘wretch 
wants shooting !”’ was De Musset’s thought ; 
but he politely said, ‘‘ You are fond of dogs, I 
gee,” “Fond of them!” retorted the host! 
“T hate them.” ‘But ‘this-enimal here?’ 
queried De-Musset. ‘‘I have only tolerated it 
because I'thought*it yours.” ‘*Mine!” cried 
the other; “the thought that it was yours 
alone kept me from killing it!”. a 

Taism Wit.—Even in Irish bulls there is a 
lurking twinkle of wit, though’ the obtuse 
man often fails to grasp it when on his first 
visit to the distressfol country, whither he 
may have.been. asked on.some. such .good- 
natured invitation as that of the fineold Irish 
gentleman who told his English friend, ‘If 
iver ye come*within a mile or two av my 
house, I hope to goodness ye’ll stop there |!” 
‘He-will:be..amazed.to find that possibly an 
extra douceur will be expected by the:carmau 
who is showing him Killarney.or Connemera, 
on the ground that, ‘' Sare, don't ye see that I 
druv yer honour for the last twenty miles with- 
out a lynch-pin!”” He maybe startled by the 
graphic double answer given by a Dablin 
« jarvey + to an inguiry.as to what the three 
sculptured ‘figures that surmounted the 
General Post-office in Sackville-street meant. 
“‘ Thim three figures are stuck up to show that 
it’s the post-office.’ “But why? and who 
are they?’ Then, determined not to betray 
‘ignorance, ‘the answer camo, “ Thim three’s 
the Twelve Apostles.” ‘Those three, the 
——?” * Ay coorse; sure, ye wouldn't have 
them all out together; the rest is inside 
#Soortin’ the letters.’ Note, too, how prettily 
-ohivalry “blends with their-wit. Did ever 
lover say sweeter words than those ' that 
Myles-na-Copaleen ‘gives just at the: tag of 
‘the “ Colleen Bawn”’: ‘* Sure, Iam a mother 
to her ; for didn’t I.bring-her into. the world 
a@ second time? Take:her; Master Hardrees ; 
and when ye die lave yer money to the poor 
and yer widow to me,.and we’ll both be satis- 
fied!” Is there a softer or more delicate lilt 
in.any Scotch or English.song than the words 
ofthe Irish peasant watching the girl of bis 
heart footing it in jig or planxty on the barn 
floor : “ Dance light, for my heart it lies andr 
your-feet, love!” Thereis pathos, too, of a 
curious sort in the well-known oialogue be- 
tween an English visitor aud an old Irish 
butler who answers the door in rusty black, 
and with tear-dimmed eyes. ‘Dces the 
O'Regan.live.here?” ‘He.does,.sir; but 
he’s deadj rest'hissowl !'’ ‘+Dear me! how 


om 5 hedead?” ‘Faith, if*the:poor-man 
had. lived to: Wednesday next ..he’d, just be 
dead a fortnight.” . Then what historic good 


things are recordedof the famous ¢civinesand 
legal lights of Ireland of the real order of 
rapid wit, as distinguished from the sayings 
of. Sir “Boyle Roche, of ‘bird’ fame,: who 
asked ‘the House of Gommons..why they 
should do anything for posterity : “‘ Whathbas 
poms done for us ? and in response to the 

tof. laughter explained, «with profound 
gravity, **that-by:posterity;he did not at all 
mean our ancestors, but those who imme- 





diately come after us.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—o— 


M. B.—Fair, but irregular. 
Grace.—No remedy can be suggested for the removal 
of wrinkles. 


Litume.—We do not know the work, so are unfortu- 
nately not able to help you. 


W. G.—Brown eyes indicate a warm, lovable tempera- 
ment, and always enhance the beauty of the face of one 
possessing them. 

C. 8.—Tepid baths, abstention from eating 54 or 

cunwholesome foods, early hours, and a regular life all 
serve to render the skin pure. 


Accre 8.—You must wait till he addresses you. He 
will get over his bashfulness in time. Haven't you a 
friend who knows him who could introduce you? 


Lexora.—l. There is nothing but what would be 
injurious. If you are suffering from indigestion consult 
a medical man. 2. Neatness pte sensitiveness to other 

people’s opinions. 

V. N.—Washing the face and hands with oatmeal, or 
the addition of 2 small amount of ammonia to the water 
used for that purpose will do much to free the skin of 
surface impurities. 


Pupr..—l. He should take.a tonic and resolve deter- 
minedly to conquer the feeling. Let him mix also with 
older people. 2. Ordinary olive oil. 8. It should be 
**and Monday previous.” 4. Good. 


©. R. K.—The President of the United States is 
elected by presidential electors chosen by the States. 
The inhabitants of the. territories and the District of 
Columbia do not vote for the President. - 


Lotrrze.—Dimples are esteemed a mark of —— 
They add to a pretty face the charm of innocence, It 
is not usual for a young lady to initiate a correspond- 
ence with a gentleman. You write very nicely. 


Cc. ¥ W.— We npn noe Bevel Nh or Easter out ae 
never formally acknow yy the persons to whom 
they are sent; but very often, when the sender is an 
intimate friend, he or she is verbally thanked for the 
compliment. 


G. G.—We do not think that it was necessary for the 
husband to compel his wife to take his meals to him in 
the rain and storms of winter. He should have carried 
a lunch-basket, as other men do who are unable to return 
home to meals. 


8S. T.—The statement that one individual owns all the 
land upon which the city of London is built is incorrect. 
It is owned by hundreds of different ms. The Duke 
of Westminstor is the largest London landholder accord- 
ing to our information. 


AGGIE AnD Ne.ur.—l. Agnes means a “ lamb,” Ellen 
“fruitful.” 2. Nellie’s hair is a beautiful golden brown, 
es's seal brown. They would both be called between 
colours. 3. Too unformed to judge, 4. Much too 
young. 5. Both pretty colours. 


Georoiz.—The causes of a red nose are numerous, 
such as cold, a too free indulgence in ardent eat 
erysipelas, or any other eruptive skin disease. Of co 
the treatment calculated = remove such abnormal yor 
must be accordance with the diagnosis of the case. 


J. E.—The is perfectly legal; but if it was 
performed by licence, ania a declaration was made that 
both parties were -_ age, or that the — of 
parents or gu been obtained, the party 
— such declaration is liable to two'years’ imprison- 
men 


Krtty.—When a woman bestows with lavish hand her 
dove upon three of the opposite sex, we are powerless to 
aid in an endeavour to extricate herself from such a 
dilemma. She is, indeed, beyond human help, and 
must take the consequences of such a rash action. 
No. 1, to whom you claim to be , should, how- 
ever, be informed of the elastic ty of that love 
before committing himself for lfe into your keeping. 


E. A.—Cape Ducato, the southern extremity of Santa 
Maura, one of the Ionian Islands, called in ancient times 
the promontory of Leucadia, been given the romantic 
title of Lover's Leap, from a legend to the effect that 


from that point the poetess Sapho cast herself into the 
sea, In nearly —_ one of the United States there are 
bearing this name which have been 


localities wy out 

#o di ted from ary tales concerning lovers who 
have selected Sapho’s method of shuffling off the mortal 
co! 


E. G. W.—Auctioneering is best learned by actual 
—— and not by any set rules. The learner must 

ave a good presence, a glib tongue, and a goodly 
amount of persuasive eloquence. Equipped with these, 
he can very quickly and easily coax ie money from the 
pockets of would-be purchasers. He should make him- 
self familiar with the wares offered, in order that he 
can dilate on their quality, and never be at a loss for 
a aaron in highest terms the grand opportuni- 

es offere 


D. 8.—Volapuk (pronounced vo-la-peek) is a new lan- 
on e Bey tome by —, = hleyer, an accom- 
rman linguist. is designed as a means of 
eamaecion between w of different nations, more 
eoestey oe the ee a. all travel. The 
need of a universal language m recognized, 
and present indications seems to ‘int to the fact that 
world ia 1679, and though st’ that time ignored. by 
worl 79, ani a 
scholars, rapidly, rig at present it is estimated 
that 300, 000 have studied it. 





M. A.—July 28th, 1869, fell on Wednesday. 

Tixy.—You should consu't a physician. These blotches 
and pimples arise from so many causes that we cannot 
prescribe for them. 


D. W.—Money in Chancery is not to be got except 
i the instrumentality of legal forms and the 
establishment of a proper legal right to it. 

M. N.—Plato, the Greek philosopher, said: ‘‘ Happi- 
ness consists in perfect health, moderate fortune, and 
a life free from excesses, effeminacy, and ignorance.” 


8. W.—You only give a part of the epigram. It is 
“ Reading nea st full P ok Bon writing an exact man, 
talking a ready man.” Bacon is the author of the 
sentence. It occurs in his “ Easays. 


E. G.—There are shops where old prints are kept in 
nearly all large cities. ts are collected by many 
amateurs and are valuable, like coins, for their —_- 
We do not think that you will find any difficulty 
getting the portraits that you want. 


B. F.—There are books on the art of eoege which 
you can obtain of any bookseller. You can dev ne 
tion in elocution in near! ay T “2 
= in the dail Pare the beet at abes textbook 

‘or le ve the best study ony 
hemeh at 


L. 8S. says: “I ht® a letter the other day from a 
friend whom I had asked to look after some matters for 
me. He said, ‘If I can do anything eal os , call upon 
me Q. V.’ Now I would like to know meaning of 
those capital letters. They are cabalistic to me.” They 
refer to the Latin words; quantum vis, which mean, “as 
much as you like.” / 


A LOVE-SONG. 


t, 
I nearp her singing at her work, 


and ga 
About a brave and sd hendlocens knight 
Who loved and rode away. ~ 


1. 


I saw her bere ce Re and there, 
On household-tasks intent, 

The while she sang in tender strain 
Of how he aid ra relent, 

And rode full many a weary mile 
To gain his love’s consent. 


1H. 


But ah! although she sang of love, 
. Her voice was light und gay, 
And well I knew her maiden heart 
- » Had never felt love's sway ; 
And yet, explain it as you will, 
I lost my heart that day. 


Iv. 


But now I never stop to pam 
AsI by that wa: 


The Lyte wf who sang, Ww! 6 at her work, 
uaint and gay, 
Fe = a sweeter son 


In my own home, to-day. 
A. D. 


D. 8. 8.—It is hard to tell how to cure your sweet- 
heart of flirting. Different lovers have different natures. 
The tit-for-tat method would work with some ; others 
it would send entirely off. Be as attractive as you can, 
and some time, when you have been ees | 

charming, remonstrate with him sweetly, bu 
about his want of loyalty, and tell him oe aah y 


ss and that you fear it will iow mench pass 
high for him. 
A. R.—If you live ina ioe BA town, can you not do 


fancy work, such as piece-embroidery, or braiding, or 
bead pansementero, or crocheting black silk lace or net 
with 


learn to t well enough to decorate fancy artic 

such as , cards, handke cases, Meantime 
try also to improve yourself by reading and practising 
with the As you have had no advan lu 


write anything worthy 


deal more study and verses you send are 
very fair, circu They show — 
feeling, but not sufficient art in construction to bear 
— published. 


8.—Eugene an Englishman, born at 
Ratu Tockshire, in in 1704. ‘Ho was tne low birth, but 
ae Latin, ¢ erful d Oultiee Pa pom he ~~ 
ma ani any Oe ers 
of eat i literature, entirely by his own 
1744 he murdered a shoemaker named Daniel - 





Ruopa.—Jean Pierre Boyer became President of Hayti 
in i818, and administered the oflice with marked ability 
until deposed by an insurrection in 1843. 


Joun M.—The sixth and seventh verses of the twenty. 
fourth chapter of Matthew contain a prediction of wars 
that will occur before the end of the world. 


Srupent.—Marcus Tullius Cicero, the test orator 
of Rome, was killed by Mark Anthony ‘8 soldiers on 
December 7, 43 8.c. At the time of his death he was 63 
sy of age. 

C. §.—There are numerous digests and concordances 
of Shak to be found in libraries. In your case 
the best place to consult such works is the library of the 
oe ish Sheen. 


M. S:—Pluck up heart and show her you are not to 
a scared by a pretty girl. Call upon her and invite her 
to iy some ole place of Py og bape! cond a 
copy of a new m or a pre on 
stemmed roses, or a —T) box of sweets. You wri' write 
—_ but use too many flourishes for a business 1 ary 


R, T.—If you wish to have a social position, pang: a 
few letters of introduction to some ladies of good stan 
ing. Be Had —_ 2 ~e 
troduced to get dies whose society will 
saett ad cir as entertain you. Then be careful to 
make yourself agreeable out being intrusive or 
pushing. 
W. M.—Salaries depend on many circumstances, = 
condition and kind of business, the usefulness of 
clerk, the favour of the employer, and the length ot of 
service, Itis for us to give you ony definite 
idea of the salary you should receive without knowing 
psn” ag of the average salaries paid in the place where 
you e 


W. D.—You have 3% very wrong to “ flirt” with 
the young girl and lead her believe you were not 
married. Her innocence and qupuigive tA trust in you 
— your fault all ~ mone Let — aoe. De Seth 
at once, ex regret, an er ve- 

ness, and That of the the — henge Baran St, who per- 
mite her to go with you on the li 


A.—The proportions you give constitute a very 
fait BM for a young man. aoa. *2 Weel -bathing, the use of 
the flesh-brush and nutritious food —grains, potatoes 
and ape Foes make you poseeye Perhaps 
cigars an a This practice makes many young 
men lean and sallow. p dyrns tonic taken co 
gaan eae head in red oak bark tea will darken 


M. L, G.—We have said before that henna wasa t 
—a native of Persia and Turkey—that it stained the 
hair and finger-nails a yellow tint. The Turkish ladies 
tion of it that eee 
dyes 


a novices costume of white nun’s veiling, with 
i behind—or wear the lovely any ‘En, 
ea Mother gre t low in the neck 

os ‘one before and ic nebeingy over the 
shoulders. ‘large pledges ie neck, and r. itis 
ot & cack eee ©. &.* ghale of gilt or silver, We 
d made of fine cream challe 


gentleman to call again when he is an 
= whom you have always cordially welcomed. 


B,—There is no wa Jo, to remedy your big hands and 
feat ‘except to keep the hands white and well atténded to, 
and to wear little: ruffies‘at the bottom of your sleeves, 
or a band of black velvet around the wrists with 
falling over the hand. -Neyer pineh your foot, y makes 
it look all the larger. Wear a well made, well fitting, 
shoe. See what we have told “‘ BE. A. A.” about frist. 


A. C.—As you are fairand have nut-brown hair, wear 
yeas veil 


flesh. Put a little salt in the warm both and rub 
To keep off — worms, eat no greasy food, and 
your face in cold, pure water with a few 
ammonia in it. Rub the face well after each bath. 


D. C. W.— Generally speaking, when there is a marked 
disparity in the ages of a married couple, the man 
considerably — — his partner, the union —y not 

e as happy as when they are nearer one age, This 
Ts beca mee atthe tact that than the man grows old his 
wife attains but middle age, and finds that they have 
very few in and gradual. thet he 
es that he is lected, b 
sulky, and then the trouble begins. 
true if the woman is the senior partner. As a matter of 
course, there are many instances where such a disagree- 
ment never arises. 
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